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who afterwards granted it to their West India company. The latter 
ithe next year sent ships to Manhattan to trade with the natives. 
| In 1614 a fort was built by the Dutch at the south-west extremity of 
|| the island, and also another, called Fort Aurania, (Orange,) where 
| Albany now stands, which was settled before the city of New-Am- 
sterdam ; the latter probably was not permanently occupied until the 
year 1619. From this period it remained in possession of the Dutch 
jjuntil the conquest of the colony by the English in 1664. A few 
|| years after, it was granted by Charles 11. tohis brother James, Duke 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





The exploits of General Francis Marion, the famous partisan warrior of 
South Carolina, form an interesting portion of the annals of the American 
revolution. The British troops were so harassed by the irregular warfare 
which he kept up at the head of a few daring followers, that they sent an 
officer to remonstrate with him for not coming into the upen field and fighting, 
to we their expression, “like a gentieman and a christian.” 





Ovr band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Wo to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light, at midnight, 
A strange and sudden fear : 

When waking to their tents on fire 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil : 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier's cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber, long and sweetly, 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds, 

*Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlit plains ; 

Tis life to feel the night wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathiess torest, 
Before the peep of day, 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are al! with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band, 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 





ANTIQUITIES OF NEW-YORK. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE OLD FEDERAL HALL. 


BY 


IHN PINTARD 
Tue old city-hall in Wall-street, at the head of Broad-street, has 
been faithfully copied from an engraving published by Tiebout, in 


1789. It had been a short time previously enlarged and improved 
for the reception and accommodation of the first congress convened 


under the new constitution of the United States. In compiling the 
its predecessors, | have drawn largely 
from the original records of the common council. 

The first stadt-house was erected 
of the colony of New Netherlands and the city of New Amsterdam, 
under the jurisdiction of a schon 

Hudson came up to the island of Manhattan, called by the natives 


Manndoes, in the month of October, in 1609, then occupied by a 


annexed succinct history of 
by the Duteh while in possession 


it, burgomaster, and sche pen 


ferocious tribe of Indians; he navigated as high as Albany, and on 
his return to Holland, transferred his right of discovery to the Duteh, 


|\of York and Albany—and the two principal, indeed only cities at 
| that time in the colony, were called after him, New-York and Albany. 

The date of the erection of the stadt-house is not ascertained, but 

| most likely it was shortly after the settlement of New Amsterdam. 
|| It was, as were most of the houses of that period, built of bricks, 
called clinkers, imported from Holland, as ballast for merchant 
| vessels. Few specimens of these early structures now remain here, 
but several yet existin Albany. The style of architecture, with 
\'steep, tiled roofs, gables to the street, and alleys between the houses, 
was Spanish, introduced by that nation into Flanders, now Belgium, 
| while that populous portion of the Netherlands was possessed by 
Spain. In consequence of the long protracted civil and religious 
wars between Spain and Holland, which terminated in the inde- 
| pendence of the latter, a most rancorous antipathy existed on the 
part of the Dutch of New Netherlands against the Spaniards, which 
was scarcely obliterated from the minds of their descendants until 
| the American revolution. Evidence of this fact is to be seen in the 
‘history of the famous negro plot in 1741, when the absurd idea was 
propagated and believed, that it was instigated by the Spaniards of 
South America. Indeed, the predatory wars of the English against 
Spanish America, privateering and buccaneering, fostered this early 
prejudice. To kill or plunder a Spaniard was regarded neither 
robbery nor murder, What dreadful principles to cherish in a 
civilized nation ! 

About the year 1695, the stadt-house began to require repairs 
adequate to render it safe for the meetings of the court of common 
council, and of the supreme court. After several surveys and 
profound deliberations, the Hogen Mogens of the day determined 
that it was most expedient as well as economical, to build a new 
city-hall, at the head of Broad-street, and to lease or sell the old one 
No lessee offering, it was sold at auction to Mr. John Rodman 
merchant, for nine hundred and twenty pounds, equal to two thou 
sand three hundred dollars. Three thousand pounds, or seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, were appropriated towards building 
the new city-hall: a large sum in those days to be raised by direct 
tax on a population not exceeding five thousand 

The stadt-house, or first city-hall, was situate in Dock, now Pear! 
street, at the corner of Coenties (Countesses’) lane 

The site of the new city-hall was laid on a bastion and line of 
stone fortifications that extended across the northern boundary of 
the city, from the East to Hudson river; whence the name of Wa/ 
street is derived. This appears by a petition of the corporation 
to lieutenant-governor Hanter and his majesty’s council, to intercede 
with the earl of Bellamont, the governor, then absent at Boston, for 
permission, as the fortifications were dilapidated, to make use of the 
stones for building a new city-hall, which, no doubt, was granted 
No ceremony appears to have taken place on laying the foundation, 
which was, probably, in the spring of 1700; and the common 
council held its first meetings there 1703. This 
edifice, for a long time the most magnificent in the city, was fre 


in the summer of 


quently improved and embellished, until the revolutionary war 
While in possession of the British, it was occupied for the main 
guard, and escaping the ravages of the enemy, it remained entire 
although much injured, until the evacuation of the city by the 
British forces, on the twenty-fifth of November, 1783 

A room was appropriated in the hall tor the use of the New-York 
Society Library, founded in 1754, whose collection of books, though 
not extensive, “ as select and valuable, and was totally plundered by 
the British. A cham 


ber also contained a large stand of arms and equipments, purchases 


The present library was renewed in [780 
by the corporation in 1764, which were seized by the whigs on the 
when the news of the battle of Leximgton, nine 


the Ulliiest 


Sunday alternoon 
teenth April, 1775, arrived, 
The chief persons concerned in the seizure were the 

so called, MeDougall, Willett, Lamb, Sears, a 


Van Dyek s ball-alley 


ind threw city mto the 


consternation 


“ Liberty-boys,’ 


others, who immediately assembled in north 


Broadway and John-street, and formed a con pany 


east corner of 


under the command ot 


Captain, afterwards General Me Dougall 
which patrolled the city to prevent any disturbances—their parole 
Leringt lirst 
aris in the province ot New-York 

No city nor state in the Union suffered in proportion to New- 
exposed on the north to the 


was Boston, countersign This was the resort to 


York—a frontier at both extremuties ; 


predatory incursions of the Canadians and Indians, while its capital 





at the south was nearly one-fifth desolated by the awful conflagration 
on the twenty-first of September, 1776, shortly after its occupation 
by the British, who kept possession until the peace of 1783. Atthe 
evacuation, on the twenty-fifth of November, the patriot families 
returned, after a tedious and distressing exile of seven long years, to 
mourn over their homes, devastated or in ruins—their fortunes re 
duced bya depreciated currency, with little remaining to re-establish 
themselves in the enjoyment of their former plain, but redundant 
comforts. Their descendants at the present day, and the enterpriz 
ing inhabitants of this commercial emporium of the ocean and the 
lakes, can but feebly estimate the privations and sufferings of the 
anti-revolutionary families, whose survivors may say, as Augustus 
did of Rome, we found our city in brick and leave it in marble, May 
they never lose sight of the plain, simple frugality and virtues of 
those progenitors whose word was their bond, and whose morals were 
irreproachable 

In the fall of 1784 the revolutionary congress removed to this city, 
and the court-room in the city-hall was fitted for their use, On the 
adoption of the new constitution, more extensive accommodations 
were required for the senate and house of representatives about to 
convene in this city, for which purpose the old edifice was entirely 
renovated, and an extensive addition made in the rear. The senate 
chamber was in the former, and that for the house of representatives 
in the latter 
defrayed by lottery 
abilities, in the service of the United States during the war, was 


The expenses of these extensive improvements were 
Major L’ Enfant, a French engineer, of great 


the architect, and his skill and taste displayed in this edifice were 
universally aduured, and gave the chief spring to a more improved 
style of architecture in public buildings throughout the United States. 

In the spring of 1789 the first congress under the new constitu 
tion assembled in this city On the 
thirtieth of April George Washington was inaugurated the first 


and met in the new edifice 


president, in the gallery in front of the senate chamber, in view of 


an immense concourse of citizens collected in Broad-street—the 
doors, windows, and roofs of every house were thronged with exult 
ing spectators The oath of office was administered by Chancellor 
Livingson, on a superb quarto bible, then belonging to the Grand 
Lodge of the state of New-York, which is carefully preserve dbwSt 
John's lodge, No, L., having an inseription*® imprinted in gold letters 
on its cover, of an event so auspicious to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the United States. The standard belonging to the Second 
Regiment of New-York State Artillery, held near the president on the 
occasion, is still in possession of the corporation of this city which 
mex 


presented another elegant stand of colors to the regiment 


change. May the bible and standard be preserved and transmitted 
to future generations as proud memorials of this Important ¢por hin 
our national history 

This edifice, becoming superannuated, requiring constani and ex 
pensive repaies, and, moreover, not conveniently adapted for the in 


creasing courts and municipal offices, was, after the building of the 


third present marble erty-hall, at the head of the Park, the pride of 
our city and admiration of every visitor, demolished in IS12, and the 
site laid out in lots and sold to private individuals The United 


States afterwards purchased the south-west buildings for a custom 


house, whieh to its turn bas become toe confined and inconvenient for 





the immensely growing commercial operations of this city, and must 
ere long be replaced by a more extensive and commodious structure 
int \ ' \ April, A.M.S in th 
New \ ‘ ioe Wa ngton, the pret 
othe t e ‘ the \ , tion of 
i 1 ' “ pert y the moet 
‘ " te of New 
York i i tk ot ! i rof t 
! wings a “ t pet blew 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
FORTY VEARS AGO, 
OR RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAN ON HORSEBACK 
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Tue old oras it was called not years ago, the new eity-hall, 
was built after a design of Major L’ bntant French offieer, who 
I think served in the revolut ry war Hie was afterwards em 
ployed at Washingt: " , t the magnificent plon of that 

, 
city, and in the construction of the pu he burldings, presictis t Mr 
Latrobe being appointed to the perintendence } rene or him 

sort of supernumerary at Fort Washington, some 


sole years age, & 
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fow miles below Washington, on the Potomac, where vast sums ing at his own door, without being smitten with an irresistible pro- 
have been expended, and where he lived apparently in great poverty. pensity tocall in and partake of that good cheer which had produced 
L’Enfant was a singular character, and a man of such extensive | such a phenomenon. Thus he not only ate himself, but he was the 
views that his plans always fell stort for want of means to com- | cause of eating in others; and if, as is practically demonstrated in 
plete them. There was a vastness in his conceptions that suited | the present age, this indulgence lies at the root of human happiness, 
ill with the stinted finances and economical habits of our infant re- of «surety Big Simmons was one of the greatest benefactors of the 
public, and consequently the major always had the mortification of human race. He shall certainly have a biography and an autograph, 
seeing them cut off short in the middle. ‘Thus it was with the city- If I live a hundred years longer. But the greatest men must die, as 
hall, one portion of which the writer well remembers was a sort of did Xerxes and Big Simmons; and when this accident happened to 
able lumber room, into which ran several passages that, as | the latter, it is affirmed that they were obliged to cut away the door- 
“Jed to nothing.” That part was never finished, and the , posts to afford room for his narrow house to pass. Can any one 
after this deny his claim to a biography and an autograph ! 

But who is she that standeth at the open window, shaded by the 


inex plic 
Gray says, 
major always demurred to every inquiry respecting its ultimate desti- 
nation. 


The plan of the city of Washington also partook of the magni- spreading branches of the old tree, which hath long since disappear- 
" ed from the hallowed spot, modestly taking the morning air at home 


tude of the major’s ideas of the future, as did also that of the public nil 
instead of gadding up and down the streets, and exhibiting her glow- 


buildings, the completion of which, agreeably to his designs, would as 
wealth of the whole republic. He was indepen- | ing beauties at the window, as becomes a modest virgin, instead of in 


have required the , , 
The sight of her warms my heart, and 


dent to obstinacy, no motive of interest, or temptation of conve- | the glare of Broadway ? ( 
nience could sway him from his purpose, or induce him to alter his recalls the memory of youthful hopes and disappointments. 
plans, to suit either the taste or the purses of hisemployers. Being ful little Marian, thou at least deservest a biography, and thou shalt 
engaged by the late Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, in the planning have it before I go to sleep. Tam determined og rescue thee from 
and erection of his celebrated palace in High-street, it is said that oblivion, let what will be the consequence. If half-a-hundred dandies 
die of love of thy posthumous beauties, and half-a-thousand belles 
Thy memory shall not perish, beautiful 


Beauti- 


he devised and constructed so many subterranean passages, arches, 
and what not, that the original estimate for the whole building was || of envy, I cannot help it. 
expended before the major got above ground. He always boasted | damsel! 
that he built for posterity; but it was certainly not for the posterity | Marian was the only child of a most respectable widow lady who 
of his employers, for he generally led them into expenditures that linhabited the identical house, where the artist has represented her 
las standing at the window in the prime of maidenhvod. She was 


were pretty certain to be followed by bankruptey. 
The latter years of his life were spent, if I mistake not, at Fort || destined to be a great fortune ; and of the crowd of cocked hats ex- 
Washington, under the protecting bounty of the late Dudley Digges, | hibited by, the artist, in the street and on the pavement, not one 
whose estate originally comprehended the present site of that fort, || came there but with a view of casting a sheep's eye at the charming 
I remember to have heard many anecdotes of the stern independence little Marian. 1 will not deny that I myself was predisposed to 
mount my steed and curvet before her, as may be seen in the picture, 
mixed up with a sortof mock heroic rhodomontade, not a little amus with a view to exciting her approbation of my horsemanship. 
ing as well as affecting. But the particulars have passed from my || The household of the old lady was composed of three or four 
memory, and only the general impression remains. With all his ||ebony domestics, such as the cook, a female, the coachman, the 
eccentricities, he was a man of a most honorable and high spirit, || chambermaid, and the lady's own man, as gray as a badger and as 
which he maintained to the last in the midst of poverty and neglect. || black as anthracite coal. They were all old; for it seems to me there 
at age. were no young servants in those days, except the humble servants 
onnected with the recollection of | of the ladies. ‘There was a distant kinsman of the old lady who re- 
| sided with her, said grace at dinner, cut up the tough geese, and made 
[ remember him || himself useful in all the multifarious ways that the ingenuity of 
a venerable, gray-headed old man when | myself was a boy. He 
usually wore a sort of Dutch pea-jacket, with broad skirts, a pair of || He was known by the name of Herman ; and his character partook 
largely of that trickery and cunning, interested hypocrisy, which 
He had long 


of character which marked him in all circumstances and situations 


He died a few years ago, at a gree 
Another remarkable personag 
the old city-hall, was the worthy Rinier Skaats, keeper, or in Walter 








Scottish phrase, warder or seneschal of the castle 
patronage ce vises to enable such people to repay their obligations. 


regular Dutch breeches, coming about as low as his knee pan, woollen |) 


hose, and high-quartered shoes with square buckles, which I would | is so often engendered by a life of dependence 
venture to surmise, with the modesty becoming a man speaking of || cherished a secret, yet vehement desire to wed the beautiful Marian, 
these remote ages, might peradventure have been of solid silver. He | and appropriate her fortune to himself, and for this purpose used 
was a most vigilant guardian of the temple of justice, and waged | every art of subserviency to make himself, by slow inexpressible de- 
numerous wars with the boys, who were wont to come and play at | grees, an interest in her heart, without alarming either herself or her 
hide-and-seek in the mysterious labyrinths which the major’s genius | mother. 
had appended to the building, as 1 have before observed. The ex sut the young lady suspected not his attachment to her, or rather 
aggerations of history have elevated the wars of kings, princes, and || to her fortune ; for, indeed, she felt no interest in him sufficient to 
nations into a fictitious consequence ; but | maintain that of all the | make her either watchful or clear-sighted as to his sentiments or 
wars in this world, those carried on against boys are the most vexa- || actions. ‘The good lady-mother still less had an idea of his plans ; 
tious and unprofitable. ‘This the worthy Rinier Skaats found to his | for, in the first place, she considered him entirely out of the question, 
cost, for as fast as he cleared them from one passage, they hid them- || and in the second she was gradually becoming a strict devotee, as is 
selves in another; and no sooner had he dislodged them from behind a |! very often the case with elderly ladies in want of excitement. Of 
pillar, but they made their appearance in the upper gallery which ran Hate she had grown very superstitious; and there was not a dream, a 
round the hall, and shouting, and bante ring the worthy senesehal till || ghost story, or a supernatural visitation that she did not believe as 
he poured forth his indignation in a Dutch philippic. My conscience || true as the gospel. But, notwithstanding all this, she would have 
siniteth me sorely when | think that | was oftena party in the freaks | bounced at the very thought of marrying her daughter to any thing 
of these mischievous urchins; some of whom are now right worship | less than a little great man, and of this Herman was perfectly aware. 
ful magistrates, and others are fast asleep in the chureh yards. | All that he could do, therefore, was to assail the young lady by silent 
But it was in the courts of justice, where he officiated ascrier, that | attentions and grateful assiduity, waiting patiently till the chapter 
the good Rinier most distinguished himself, by the sonorous majesty | Of accidents might pave the way to the success of his wishes. But 
with which he opened the court with “ O yes! O yes!” the happy the prospect of this became every day apparently more distant, 
manner in which he repeated the names of jurymen and Witnesses, Marian was surrounded by admirers, and now a new one entered the 
#0 that nobody could understand him, and the watehful zeal with || lists, who seemed destined to prevail over all his rivals 
which he commanded “silence!” whenever a dog barked, a tongs | was Arthur Whittingham, and my readers will know more of him 


He | anon. It is sufficient f*r my purpose to say, that he gained a deep 


His name 


fell down, or a caitiff coughed or sneezed in the face of justice. 
lived to a good old age, and when he died, the court cried for the loss || interest in the heart of Marian, and that he merited such a distinction 
of its crier, the dogs barked, the tongs and shovel fell, and the caitiffs || Herman watched the progress of this attachment with a degree of 
sneezed and coughed with impunity, until his son and namesake | ravenous jealousy, which every day became the more virulent from 
succeeded him in the worshipful dignity of seneschal of the castle || the necessity of repressing it in his own bosom. He dared not enter 

A little beyond the hall, and hid by the projection of the western '\the lists with his rival; he dared not exhibit his tee lings, and they 
corner, on the right hand side of Wall-street, stood the tavern of | preyed upon him like so many concealed vultures. He thought of 
Big Simmons, the greatest man that ever this goodly city produced, nothing but how to thwart this growing attachment, and his solitary 
except Billy the Fiddler, of whom there is some doubt where he was || hours by day and by night were spent in devising plans which 
born, and whether he was not descended from ( rpheus or Orion, such | reason told him it was impossible to execute. Matters were in this 
was the magic of his violin, which he carried about the streets in a | state when the spirit of improvement, which at that time began to 
case so large, that it is affirmed it served him. after playing his last || awaken tn our city, prompted the old lady to change the location of 
dead march, fora coftin the kitchen, which tradition said had originally been in the cellar, 

Big Summons Was the prince, ay, the autocrat of Bonifaces, and | under the west end of the house, and had many years before been 
his house was frequented by divers wags, now most of them gone to || removed to the east. An ambitious neighbor had built a five-story 
that bourne whence no traveller returns; but whose successors may || house adjoining that end of the old lady's mansion, which overtop 
every night be seen at the Shakspeare, cracking their jokes and quaff . 
ing their nut brown ale. 1 would commemorate some of these de- | Cook was afraid it would spoil her complexion, and never rested until 
parted worthies, were it not that dwelling on such themes maketh me | she persuaded her mistress to remove the kitchen to the old place it 
melancholy, even to sadness 


ping her chimney, caused it to smoke, in such wise that the black 


One of these days, if all goes well, | had occupied before the revolutionary war. 
) ye , . 
purpose to give to the world their biographies, together with the 


veritable autographs of such as could write their names. 


This was accordingly done, to the great content of aunt Dinah, 
The bio- | who excelled in peppe ;t he ht better have 1 where 
per-pots ; but she nught better have staid where 
graphy of Big Simmons shall be comprised in nothing less than an | 
imperial folio, of a thickness aptly corresponding with the majesty | 
of his person, which was such that he might be called the personi 
fication of good eating, insomuch that nobody ever saw him stand- 


she was at the other end of the house. She had searcely lighted the 
fire in her new dominion when there commenced a rattling of chains 
and an infernal roaring in the premises, that sent aunt Dinah out of 


| the kitchen ten times faster than she came in. She ran to her mie 


tress, and told her the old boy, or something worse, was in the 
kitchen. By this time Prince and Cuffee and the whole household 
had evacuated the lower region, and ran altogether to tell their mis 
tress what was going on, each in his own way, and all talking 
together 

The good old lady was frightened almost out of her wits, and 
calling Herman, proceeded at the head of the household troops, to 
investigate the mysterious affair. The rattling of chains, and the 
roaring noises still continued, and seemed to increase in violence, to 
the utter consternation of all parties. The old lady retreated into 
her strong hold, took down the bible, and, putting on her spectacles 
began reading the story of Saul and the witch of Endor. Old Di- 
nah declared she would not cook at such a diabolical fire, and Cuffee 
and the Black Prince swore they would not eat the dinner if she 
did. Herman proceeded to examine the premises, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of this incomprehensible uproar, but without 
success, It continued during the whole day, until the fire went out 
in the evening, and was heard no more that night. 

The next day Dinah emigrated back to the kitchen in the east 
wing, but the smoke was so intolerable that she declared the roaring 
noises and the rattling of chains were more tolerable, and again re- 
treated to the diabolical region. The moment the fire began to 
burn the noises commenced, and again the whole household was 
thrown into confusion and consternation. But aunt Dinah had seen 
a good many witches in herday, and hadonce put a whole bevy of them 
to flight with a red-hot poker. She was, therefore, not so easily fright- 
ened as some inexperienced people, and always kept the poker heated 
for any emergency, determined rather to stand her ground than go 
back to her old quarters and be smoked to death. I ought to men- 
tion that recourse was had to an experienced chimney-doctor, who 
tried his hand at remedying the matter, but, like many other doc- 
tors, he only made bad worse. 

In the meantime the report got abroad, and the whole neighbor- 
hood first, and the whole city by degrees, rang with the story of the 
haunted house. It was said that it had been used during the occu- 
pancy of the town by the British as a place of confinement for pri- 
soners, and that a mysterious man, with an iron-bound physiog- 
nomy, had been kept there in chains, and fina!ly disappeared in an 
unaccountable manner. People began to hear groans in the middle 
of the night, and glimmering lights were sometimes seen by the 
watchman, whose duty it was to guard the precincts of the old city- 
hall from nightly intruders. The venerable Skaats was also fre- 
quently disturbed by dreams and nightmares, which rode him so 
hard that he sometimes waked panting for breath. Finally, the 
whole affair got into the newspapers, and the whole country talked 
of nothing else. It should be borne in mind, that people had neither 
rail-roads, internal improvements, tariffs, nor nullifications to stu! 
tify them at that period, and were, therefore, nght glad of something 
to talk about. 

The old lady became ten times more devout than ever, and was 
often closeted with a mysterious person shilled inthe “ gramary” of 
the famous pow-rwowings at old Hadley, who had been recommended 
to her by Herman, as a most skilful exorciser of evil spirits and 


layer of ghosts. This cunning varlet by degrees insinuated himself 
into her confidence, insomuch that it was not long before he got the 
entire direction of the old lady’s conscience, and could almost per 
suade her to any thing. He and Herman occasionally watched 
at night in the kitehen, where every day the same rattling of chains 
and accompanying noises were heard, from the time of lighting the 
fire in the morning to its going out at night, when all became quiet 
The old lady would question the crafty varlet as to the causes of 
these untoward disturbances; but he only shook his head ina sig- 
nificant manner, and answered vaguely, on purpose te excite her 
curiosity. At length one day she insisted on his being more explicit, 
when, as if with great tribulation and reluctance, he told her that 
he had twice seen the ghost of her deceased hushand appear imme- 
diately after the rattling of chains had ceased, and advance towards 
him as if to say something, but at each time the voice of a watch- 
man erying “ Past twelve o'clock, and all's well,” had stopped his 
mouth, and caused him to vanish up the chimney, whence the rat- 
tling of chains seemed to come. 

The good old lady was so frightened at this relation that she made 
little Marian sleep in the reom with her from that time, justly con- 
cluding that no ghost, however mischievously inclined, would find 
it in his heart to injure such an innocent little darling She also en- 
joined upon the pow-wowing varlet to watch the next night, to see if 
the ghost would make his appearance again, and speak to him, at 
the same time exacting a solemn promise that he would repeat to 
her every word he said, without addition or diminution. Accord- 
ingly, the next day he asked a private audience of the old lady, and, 
locking the door inside, communicated the following intelligence, 
every word of which she most potently believed : 

“ About twelve o'clock,” said he, “when the rattling of the chains 
and the roaring sounds had ceased, and all was silent as a church 
yard, I heard three taps against the chimney-back, followed by three 
hollow groans, and three loud sneezes.” 

‘My poor dear husband always sneezed three times in succes 
sion,” thought the good lady. 

“1 sat still and said nothing, but kept my eve steadily on the 
spot whence the groans proceeded, when all at once a figure seemed 
to come out of the wall, with a long Meershaum pipe in his mouth, 
dressed in a cocked hat, a sky-blue bird's-eye silk coat, and gold 
laced waistcoat, and breeches of the same color, a long queue, and 
powdered curls 

Here the old lady screamed, ‘‘ The very dress my poor dear hus- 


band always wore! Did you ever see my husband when alive’ 
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“ No.” 

“Wonderful '’ exclaimed she again—forgetting that he might see 
his picture dressed exactly as he described hanging up in the hall 
every day. 

“ Well, and what did he say ?” 

“Why luckily the watchman happened to be asleep this time, and 
omitted to call out “Past twelve o'clock.” The figure advanced 
slowly upon me with a gold snuff-box in his left hand, out of which 
he ever and anon took a pinch, and then sneezed three times.” 

‘Just like my poor dear husband!’ sighed the disconsolate w idow. 

“Well, when he came within about two paces, he cried out in a 
low, solemn, sepulchral voice, hem! lL answered hem in a voice 
equally solemn and sepulchral—hem ""’ 

** Listen !’ said the voice. 

“ Say on,’ replied I. 

“ “My dearly beloved wife, who could never rest content without 
getting at every body's secrets—’’ 

“)Tis a scandalous insinuation,” cried the old lady in a pet; “but 
it’s just like my foolish husband—” 

“ « My dearly beloved wife,’ said the ghost 

“ «Well, well, you needn't repeat that over again.’ 

“* My dearly beloved wife would understand the occasion of these 
mysterious voices—listen! Know that on the birth of Herman and 
of my daughter Marian, which happened on the same day, I entered 
into a solemn agreement with his father, who was then a wealthy 
merchant, that if they both lived to the age of twenty-one, they 
should be joined in lawful wedlock. I cannot rest in my grave till 
this promise is complied with, nor will these noises ever cease till 
then. Report this to my dearly beloved wife, and tell her, as she 
values the repose of my body, and my soul, to fulfill my engagement 
I know she is an obstinate sort of an old lady, but it 


’ 


without delay 
shall go hard but I worry her out at last, or my name is not—’ 

“Will he ?” quoth the widow to herself: © I'm not quite so sure 
of that.” She was not a little nettled at these posthumous reflections 
of her spouse 

“ Here.’ continued the porr-worer, “ the poor ghost was inter- 
rupted by the voice of the watchman, who had just waked up, and, 
seeing the windows reddening with the rising sun, began to ery 
‘fire! fire!’ with all his might. ‘ Farewell,’ quoth he; ‘1 hear the 
milkman’s summons, the morning salutation of the early chimney- 
sweeper, the rattling of the cartman’s cart, and the noise of opening 
doors. Farewell!—the grave is open to receive me. Let not the 
day pass without communicating this to my dear wife.’ Saying 
this, he deliberately took another pinch of snulf, sneezed three times, 
and disappeared. You now know all, madam, and must act accord- 
ing to your best discretion.” 
lett the widow to her reflections 


So saying, he unlocked the door, and 
These were by no means enviable. She was nota little affronted 
at the irreverent manner in which the ghost had spoken of her, and 
the thought of marrying her rich, beautiful daughter to such a poor 
But then the 
commands of her dead husband, the repose of his body and soul, and 


sinner as Herman, was gall, wormwood, and aloes 


the horrible noises which beset her and her household from morning 
After a 
hard struggle, she determined to comply with the injunctions of the 


till night, furnished a counterpoise to all her objections 


ghost 

When this was communicated to Marian, she turned pale, and 
wept her unwillingness to offer herself up as a sacrifice to the repose 
of her deceased parent's remains The existence of these mysterious 
and appalling sounds she could not doubt, for she had often heard 
them; but the appearance of the ghost she did not entirely believe 
She communicated the whole to Whittingham. who scouted the story 
of the pow-wower, and attempted to persuade her either to consent 
to a private marriage, or refuse to wed with Herman. But the poor 
girl was infected with superstitious fears. and her nerves weakened 
by the perpetual recurrence of these appalling sounds. By degrees, 
her opposition became weaker, and weaker as the thought of her 
being possibly accessary to the disturbance of that repose which 
belongs to the grave, gradually possessed her mind 

I must make the sacrifice,” said she. one evening, as she »nd 

Whittingham were strolling arm in arm on the Battery 

“ The sacrifice of two living souls on the altar of superstition 


ered he Oh, Marian! can you be so weak as to believe this wild 


tale ! 

Have I not heard the mysterious noises ! 

I cannot deny but that there is something 
But the 


“Yes; and so have I. 
apparently supernatural, or at least unaccountable in them 
tale of the ghost deserves only to be laughed at 

‘Not by me. Every thing connected with the memory of my 
dear tather ts sacred. f cannot live under the impression of his 
wandering about after death, and wanting the repose of a quiet 
grave, ane all through my fault 

* And vou will ck stroy the peace of us both ?’ 

“| will: it is the command of my loving mother—and perhaps of 
my dead father 
sail Whittingham :—and 
As they 


Then vou will never see me more 


they returned to the haunted house without another word 
opened the door, they heard the rattling of chains and the roaring 
sounds. Marian shuddered, and even Whittingham telt his nerves 
somewhat shaken 
Hark!" cried she; ‘don't vou hear the warning 
it is the death-knell of my hopes,” repli dthe vouth A pres- 
sure of the hand, and a last kiss—and they saw each other no more ! 
It was not long before Marian was worred into a slow, unwilling 
consent to wed with Herman. It was expected that the marriage 


would be followed by the repose of the ghost, and the discontinuance 


‘of the appalling sounds; but, to the astonishment of all, and the 
despair of poor Marian, they continued as they did before 

“| have sacrificed myself and poor Whittingham in vain,” said 
she, a hundred times a day, as the neglect and ill humor of Herman 
deprived her of the last consolation of a wife, that of believing herself 
beloved by her husband. Herman, who, as the reader probably 
suspects, had concerted with the pow-wower the story of the ghost, 
quarreled with him when they came to divide the spoils of the plot, 
and the consequence was a full exposure. But the noises still con- 
tinued as great a mystery to Herman as to the rest of the world; 
and, on the death of the old lady, he removed intoa distant part of 
the city. Poor Marian continued to say to herself, “1 have sacri 
ficed myself, and him I loved in vain.” And when, at length, she 
learned the plot of which she had been the dupe, she pined away, 
and died of a broken heart. I never knew what became of Whit- 
tingham. 

The old house remained untenanted for many years, during 
which the mysterious rattling of chains and roaring noises entirely 
ceased. The whole story was forgotten, until, on pulling down the 
building, it was found that by accident, or from some cause or 
other, a smoke-jack had been masoned up in the wall, during the 
period the family had abandoned it in consequence of the city being 
in possession of the enemy, when, as | before observed, it was occu- 
pied as a prison, or guard-house. This discovery explained the 
whole mystery of the periodical rattling of the chains, and the roaring 
noises ; but, alas! it could not restore the happiness of poor Marian, 
or wake the dead from their graves 





THE FINE ARTS. 





GREENOUGH S CHANTING CHERUBS, 

Tuis lovely piece of sculpture, now exhibiting at the American 
Academy of Fine Arts in Barclay-street, has not been over praised 
It is said to be the first group ever completed by an American artist 
The subject is selected from a picture in Florence, by Raphael, and 
They are full 

It is beauti 


represents two infantile forms singing from a scroll 
of grace, particularly the countenance of the younger 
fully lighted up with an expression of innocence, mingled with in 
telligence quite angelic; and the head is charming From the 
circular we gather, that these embodyings of Raphael's genius 
have been executed in marble by a young American artist, for Mr 
J. Fennimore Cooper, the popular novelist, although they are now 
offered to the publie inspection for the benefit of the sculy tor. They 
have been greatly admired, and eulogies upon the artist have been so 
lavishly bestowed, that we almost feared to visit them, lest our highly 
raised expectations should suffer a disappointment. Our anticipa 
ions, however, were more than realized 
THE WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 

This large painting. by G. Cooke, also in the American Academy 
in Barclay-street, forcibly illustrates one of those exquisitely awful 
scenes which are continually occurring, but the full horror of which 
is seldom conceived. It is a copy from one in the Louvre by Gere 
coulf, and adheres closely to the accounts of the actual event 

The Medusa, a French frigate, was wrecked in 1816, on the coast 
of Africa, but not within sight of land, and one hundred and forty 
seven persons confided themselves to a raft, which sank three feet 
with their weight. Amidst famine, bloodshed 
hese unhappy creatures remained twelve days, exeept that their 


number rapidly diminished, sixty-five having perished in one night 


m TH ss and cle spur 





Imagination shrinks from relating by what means the survivors pre 
served themselves from starvation until they were taken off by the 


French brig Argus. The painting represents the moment when 


the Argus is deseried in the horizon, and the few still alive on the 
raft are making a last effort to attract its notice. The sea is lifting 
its waves around them, and the sail glides in the distance A va 


riety of affecting objects strike the eve of the spectator, and call to 
mind Byron’s powerful description of a similar scene. A number 
of paintings by the same artist are to be seen at No. St Broadway 


We have not yet had an opportunity of exannning them 
GENERAL MUSICAL REPORT, 
We have had a succession of musical soir lately, highly pleas 
ing to the amateurs of that delightful art. Madame Brichta’s 
entertainment was fol by the last Musical Fund concert 


of the season. There is, we understand, a strong subscription list 


ywed 


» this praiseworthy institution which was formed solely for the 
purpose of assisting destitute musicians and their families. It 
is a charity to which nobody can well object; we are, therefore 


rather inclined to compl 


un of the ianagement of any theatre 
which does not facilitate the advancement of such an object as far 
We can searcely credit the reports which 
har 


as prudence wall admit 
reach us, that even members of the society, who per 


need its suppert at some tuture perk ad, have been more than once or 


ce might 


twice refused leave of absence from the orchestra to which they 
' j 


belong: the concerts taking place but once in six months, and 
consequently the boon demanded twice in the year being ne ither 
extravagant nor ruimous In its consequences The present, we 


T led as the last 


are sorry to say, Was not so well atter ‘ 
Madame Feron and Madame Brichta, were the voeal DP 


Mr. Fehrman the ba nte of the evening The ban 


led bw Mr. Hill, contained some individual talents of a high order 
but they played by no means together Mr. Norten performe 
1 é certo on the trumpet with good effect, and Mrs. Thorne, or 
the harp, has the calibre of an excellent amateur We shoul 


however, be inclined to think her a great acquisition to the city as 


a teacher of that refined and lady-like instrument. Madame Feron 
sang her brilliant brarwre, “ Cupid aid me,” with force and execu 
tion, Madame Brichta’s best effort was a song by Pacini, well suit 
ed to her mezza soprano voice. (We beg to correct the term contra 
alto, as applied to this lady in our last number. She is too much 
what the French term a“ chanteuse a roulade,” and has neither the 
quality nor the contined compass which constitute a female contra 





alto; at the same time her lower notes, being strong, would doubt 
less give her the advantage of executing morecaur written for a 
mere contra alto with effect.) The overture to “ Guilleaume Tell’ 
we have never heard executed faithfully in this city, owing to the 
want of instruments—six violoncelli being an impossibility, and a 
corno inglese, with hautboys, not having been imported. We once 
indeed, saw a French gentlemen named Hutet produce an instru 
ment which he said was a hautboy, but when he proceeded to use it 
at a rehearsal of sacred miusic, the most profound musicians doubted 
its nature, and many disputes took place as to whether it should be 
included among that species of music known as the cat-cell, or 
whether it was the instrument used in the show called “ Punch and 
Judy.” Indeed, the consternation it produced will be well remember 
ed by every member of that society who reads this article. The 
best version of the overture to Guilleaume Tell that has been heard 
in this city, was at the concert given by Mr. Gear jun., at the Ma 
sonic-hall prior to his departure for Italy 

At the Park theatre, there is a kind of dumb show done on the 
stage during its performance by the band, to suit which the music 
At the last mentioned 
establishment we have had Mr. Sinclair in Guy Mannering—an 


is mutilated in a most unseemly manner 


apology being made for Miss Hughes, on account of indisposition, 
The music of this prettily adapted play is really good when done 
justice to. ‘The opening glee, the “ Winds whistle cold,” was exe 
cuted admirably by Messrs. Pearson, Thornton, Haydon, and chorus, 
but, alas! the 
piece possible when fairly given, was a failure: we have heard it 
beautifully sung at the Park theatre by Miss Pearson. Mre. 


‘Chough and Crow,” the most eflective concerted 


Singleton, and Mr. Hayden, and rapturously encored-—on this occa 
The finale 
Mr. Sinclair inconsiderately sung in a instead of its orginal key 

and consequently Mrs, Sharp was ol 
which were far too high for her low and good contra alte voice, and 
Mrs. Wallack was co upelled to scream 


The following opera night ushered in Rob Roy and Midas. Miss 


sion, however, we were thankful when it was over 


lived to g isp atthe notes, 


Hughes made her appearance as Diana Vernon, Mr. Sinclair as 
Francis Osbaldistone Wedo not think this inter sting voung lady 
had entirely recovered trom herindisposition. The duet, “Forlorn and 


broken hearted,” in other words the old air 


Ye banks and braes, 

Was sung without acc ompaniment, and was encored; but, on the chord 
being given a second time by the band it Was apparent that both voices 
had fallen at least half a note 
duty to performto Mr. Richings, who has occasionally merited and re 


Betore we leave this opera we have a 


ceived ourcensure, and shall as freely, and with more pleasure, be wel 
come to our approbation, Elis representation of the blustering Major 
Galbraith is an intelligent and masterly piece of acting, and his sing 
ing of the song admirable, We always iook to his appearance in that 
part with pleasure In addition to this we have to point out and 
condemn the total omission of the best chorus ever written by Bishoy 
It as entitled 
Rob Roy 


Mr. Hamblin has net been idle even in the dk partment of opera 


Tramp o'er moss and tell,” and thus we conclude with 


and has secured to himself several persons Who will complete his 
company, and enable him to make at least a stand in that branch 
of the drama, particularly by their introduction into melo-dramatix 
pieces, in Which his establishment must take the lead, aided as it is 


} 








Vv antmmense range of stage, and all facilitn getting up showy 


spectacles. The debut of one lady and two gentlemen, caused an 
early attendance at the American theatre Mrs Lladdaway, late 
Miss Hallande, of Covent-garden, was announced as Lucy Bertram 
in the opera of Guy Mannering; Mr Spencer, of Drury lane, as 
Henry Bertram, and Mr. Haddaway as Dominie Sampson. They 
were received very favorably Mrs. Haddaway has a powerful, but 
extremely coarse voice; the best partof her execution is a clear and 
even shake; but she has acquired a habit of putting a crescendy 
upon this ornament, which gradually causes it to become discordant 
and which we advise ber to discontinue. Ller countenance is plea 
ing. amd stature about thatet Mrs. Kuight, but rather em 


ny id 


Her songs were encored, and her reception was decidedly favorable 
(4 Mr. Haddaway we can only say that we have many better 
vctors In the states, native and imported. Mr. Spencer has a bari 

e voice of little power, and will serve to assist in musi il pieces 
Miss Mestaye ected Julia Mannering with liveliness Her singing 
is the strangest ord px ible in our cars md one of the most ex 
traordinary vocal eflorts we ever heard, was a song accou panied on 
1 tru petor bugh we hardly know which, the sound was so doubt 
ful: it was, however, received with r pture, and encored with cries 
of delraht (in the concerted must of this opera we trop the cur 
tam We have noticed the Park, for in their musical department 
there is pretension, and t istheir strongest feature, it ought te 
“og t—at the Bowery there is me 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The prospectus of a work contain ja rior stee! plates of eminent 
Americans, with biogray hie has been put shed by Mr Herring 
If conducted with talent ralit smd sparit, at will be a desirable 
rddition to our literature nd specimen of the fine arts We pre 
sume it is intended te be somet gin the style of the London Na 
tional Portrait Gallery, and wall be useful in furnishing employment 


to artists and writers 
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Naval Sketches. 
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A NIGHT AT THE RAGGEDsSTAFF, 


OR A BCENE AT GIBRALTAR 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT 


The mists boil up around me, and the clouds 

Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 

Like foain from the roused ocean of deep hell 

sick at heart—nay, grasp me not 

the mountains whirl 

What art thou ?7— Byron. 





Tam mos 
Lam all feebleness 
Spinuing around me—I grow blind 


Tur first time | ever saw the famous Rock of Gibraltar was on a 
glorious afternoon in the month of October, when the sun diffused | 
just sufficient heat to give an agreeable temperature to the air, and 


shed a soft and mellow light through the somewhat hazy atmosphere, | 


which enabled us to see the scenery of the Straits to the best advan- 
tage. We had had a rough and stormy, but uncommonly short 
passage; for the wind, though tempestuous, had blown from the 
right quarter; and our gallant frigate dashed and bounded over 
the waves, “like a steed that knows his rider.” I could not then 
say, with the poet, from whom I have borrowed this quotation, 
“welcome to their roar!’ for I was a novice on the ocean in those 
days, and had not yet entirely recovered from certain uneasy sensa- 
tions about the region of the epigastrium, which by no means ren- 
dered the noise of rushing waters the most agreeable sound to my 
ears, or the rolling of the vessel the most pleasant motion for my 
body. Never did old sea-dog of a sailor, in the horse latitudes, pray 
more sincerely for a wind, than I did for a calm during that boister- 
ous passage—and never, I may add, did the selfish prayer of a sin- 
ner prove more unavailing. ‘The gale, like Othello’s revenge, 
“kept due on to the Propontic and the Hellespont,” and it blew so 
hard that it sometimes seemed to lift our old craft almost out of the 
water. When we came out of port, we had our dashy fair weather 
spars aloft, with skysail yards athwart, a moonsail to the main, 
and hoist enough for the broad-blue to show itself to good advan- 
tage above that. But before the pilot left us, our topgallant-poles 
were under the boom-cover, and storm-stuinps in their places; and 
the first watch was scarcely relieved, when the boatswain’s call— 
repeated by four mates, whose lungs seemed formed on purpose to 
out-roar a tempest—rang through the ship, “all hands to house 
topgallant-masts, ahoy !’ From that time till we made the land, the 
gale continued to rage with unintermitted violence, to the great delight 
of the old tars, and the manifest annoyance of the green reefers, of 
whom we had rather an unusual number on board. If my pen 
were endued with the slightest portion of the quality which distin 
guished Hogarth’s pencil, I might here give a deseription of a man 
of-war’s steerage in a storm, which could not but force a smile from 
the most saturnine reader. | must own I did not much relish the 
humor of the scene then—pars magna fui—that is, | was sea-sick 
myself; but 
‘Quam fuit durum pati,—meminisse dulce est ; 

and I have often since, sometimes In my hammock, sometimes dur 
ing a cold mid-watch on deck, burst into a hearty laugh, as the 
memory of our grotesque distresses, and of the odd figures we cut 
during that passage, has glanced across my mind. 

But the longest day must have an end, and the stiffest breeze can- 
not last forever” The wind, which for a fortnight had been blowing 
as hard asa trumpeter fora wager, blew itself out at last. About dawn 
on the morning of the day T have alluded to, it began to lull, and by 
the time the sun was fairly out of the water it fell flat calm. It was 
my morning watch, and what with sea-sickness, fatiguing duty, and 
being cabined, cribbed, confined for so long atime in my narrow and 
unaceustomed lodgings, | felt worn out, and in no mood to exult in 
the choice | had made of a profession. [stood holding by one of 
the belaying pins of the main fife-rail, (for | had not yet, as the sai- 
lors phrase it, got my sea-legs aboard,) and looking [ suppose as 
melancholy as a sick monkey ona lee backstay, whea a cry from the 
foretopsail yard reached my ear that instantly thrilled to my heart, 
and set the blood ranning ina lively current through my veins 
“Land, oh!” eried the jack-tar on the lookout, in a cable-tier voice 
which seemed to issue from the bottom of his stomach. I have 
heard many delightful sounds in my time, but few which seemed to 
me more pleasant than the rough voice of that vigilant sailor. I do 
verily believe, that not seven bells (grog time of day) to a thirsty tar, 
the dinner bell to a hungry alderman, or the passing bell of some 
rich old curmudgeon to an anxious heir, ever gave greater rapture, 
The how-d'ye-do of a friend, the good-by of a country cousin, the 
song of fhe Signorina, and Paganini’s fiddle, may all have music in 
them; but the cry of land to a sea-sick midshipman is sweeter than 
them all. 

We made what, in nautical language, is termed a good land-fall 
—so good, indeed, that it was well for us the night and the wind 
both ceased when they did; for, had they lasted another hour, we 
should have found ourselves landed, and in aw 1y that even I, much 
as I wished to set my foot once more on terra firma, should not have 
felt particularly pleased with. On its becoming light enough to as- 
certain our whereabout, it was discovered that we were within the 
very jaws of the Straits, completely land-locked by the * steepy 
shore,’ where ’ 

‘Europe and Afric on each other gaze." 
and already beginning to feel the influence of the strong and cease- 
less easterly current which rushes into the Mediterranean through 
that passage with a velocity of four or five knots an hour. A gentle 
land-breeze sprung up in the course of the morning watch, which, 
though not exactly fair, yet couing from the land of the “dusky 


Moor,” had enough of southing in it to enable us to get along at a| 
very tolerable rate, beating with a long and short leg through the 
Straits. 

It would be uncharitable to require that the reader should arrive 
at the Rock by the same sort of zig-zag course which we were 
obliged to pursue; so therefore, let him at once suppose himself 
riding at anchor in the beautiful but unsafe bay of Gibraltar, directly 
opposite and almost within the very shadow of the grand and gigan- 
tic fortress, which nature and art seem to have vied with each other 
in rendering impregnable. No one who has looked on that vast and 
forted rock, with its huge granite outline shown in bold relief against 
the clear sky of the south of Europe—its towering and ruin-crowned 
peaks—its enormous crags, caverns, and precipices—and its rich 


| historical associations, which shed a powerful though vague interest 


over every feature—can easily forget the strong impression which the 
first sight of that imposing and magnificent spectacle creates, The 
flinty mass rising abruptly to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, 
and surrounded on every side by the waters of the Mediterranean, 
save a narrow slip of level sand which stretches from its northern 
end and connects it with the main land, has, added to its other claims 
to admiration, the strong interest of utter isolation. For a while, 
the spectator gazes on the © stupendous whole” with an expression 
of pleased wonder at its height, extent, and strength, and without 
becoming conscious of the various opposite features which make up 
its grand eflect of sublimity and beauty. He sees only the giant 
rock spreading its vast dark mass against the sky, its broken and 
wavy ridge, its beetling projections, and its dizzy precipices of a 
thousand feet perpendicular descent. After a time, his eve becoming 
in some degree familiarized with the main and sterner features of the 
scene, he perceives that the granite mountain is variegated by here 
and there some picturesque work of art, or spot of green beauty, that 
shines with greater loveliness from contrast with the savage rough- 
ness by which it is surrounded, Dotted about at long intervals over 
the steep sides of the craggy mass, are seen the humble cottages of 
the soldiers’ wives, or, perched on the very edges of the cliffs, the 
guard-houses of the Garrison, before which, ever and anon, may be 
deseried the vigilant sentry, dwindled to a pigmy, walking to and 
fro on his allotted and dangerous post. Now and then, the eye de- 
tects a more sumptuous edifice, half hid in a grove of acacias, orange, 
and almond trees, as if they clustered around to shut from the view 
of its inhabitant, in his evrie-like abode, the scene of desolate gran- 
deur above, beneath him, and on every side. At the foot of the rock, 
on a small and narrow slip less precipitous than the rest, stands the 
town of Gibraltar, which, as seen from the bay, with its dark-colored 
houses, built in the Spanish style, and rising one above another in am- 
phitheatrical order; the ruins of the Moorish castle and defences in 
the rear; and the high massive walls which surround it at the water’s 
edge, and which, thick-planted with cannon, seem formed to “laugh 
a siege to scorn,” has a bighly picturesque and imposing effect. The 
military works of Gibraltar are on a scale of magnificence commen- 
surate with the natural grandeur of the scene. Its walls, its batter- 
ies, and its moles, which, bristling with cannon, stretch far out into 
the bay, and against whose solid structures the waves spend their 
fury in vain, are all works of art planned with great genius, and ex- 
ecuted with consummate skill. An indefinite sensation of awe mixes 
with the stranger's feelings, as gazing upon the defences which 
every where meet his eve, he remembers, that the strength of Gibral- 
tar consists not in its visible works alone, but that, hewn in the cen- 
tre of the vast and perpendicular rock, there are long galleries and 
ample chambers, where the engines of war are kept always ready, 
and from whence the fires of death may at any moment be poured 
down upon an assailant. 

Though the Rock is the chief feature of interest inthe bay of Gib- 
raltar, yet, when fatigued by long gazing 
grandeur, there are not wanting others on which the eye of the 
The green shores of Andalusia, 
encircling the bay in their semicircular sweep, besides the attrac- 


on its barren and solitary 
stranger may repose with pleasure 


tion which verdant hills and valleys always possess, have the super- 
added charm of being linked with many classical and romantic asso- 
ciations. The picturesque towns of St. Roque and Alyesiras. the 
one crowning a smooth eminence at some distance from the shore, 
and the other occupying a gentle declivity that sinks gradually down 
to the sparkling waters of the bay—the mountains of Spain, fringed 
with cork forests, in the back ground—the dimly seen coast of Mo- 
rocco across the Straits, with the white walls of Ceuta just discern- 
ible on one of its promontories—the towering form of Abila. which 
not even the unromantie modern name of Apes-hill can divest of all 
its interest as one of “the trophies of great Hercules’ —these are 
all features in the natural landscape which, combined, render it a 
scene of exceeding beauty. 

The clear blue waters of the bay itself commonly present an ap- 
pearance of variety and animation which very materially increase 
the picturesqueness of the general effect. Here may at all times be 
seen, moored closely together, a numerous fleet of vessels, from every 
quarter of the globe, of every fashion of structure, and manned by 
beings of every creed and color. The flags and pennons which float 
from their masts, the sounds which rise from their decks, and the 
appearance and employments of the moving throngs upon them, all 
tend to heighten the charm of novelty and variety. In one place, | 
may be seen a shattered and dismantled hulk, on board of which 
some exiled Spanish patriot, with his family, has taken refuge, dwell- 
ing there full in the sight of his native land, which vet he can searcely 
hope ever to tread again: in another—on the high latticed stern of a 
tall, dark-looking cratt, whose raking masts, black bends, and trig 
warlike appearance excite a doubt whether she be merchantman or 


pirate—a group of Turks, in their national and beautiful costume 





smoking their long chibouques with an air of gravity as great as if 
they were engaged in a matter on which their lives depended. Be- 
side them, perhaps, lies a heavy, clumsy dogger, on board of which 
a company of industrious, slow-moving Dutchmen are engaged in 
trafficking away their cargo of cheese, butter, Bologna sausages, 
and real Schiedam; and not far away from these, a crew of light- 
hearted Genoese sailors are stretched at length along the deck of their 
polacea, chanting, in voices made musical by distance, one of the 
rich melodies with which their language abounds. Boats are con- 
tinually passing hither and thither between the vessels and the shore ; 
and every now and then, a long and slender felucca, with its slant- 
ing yards, and graceful lateen sails, glides across the bay, laden with 
the products of the fruitful soil of Andalusia, which are destined to 
supply the tables of the pent-up inhabitants of the Garrison. 

1 have mentioned that it was on a fine day in October that we 
arrived at Gibraltar, and | have accordingly attempted to describe 
the Rock, and the adjacent scenery, asthey appeared to me through 
the mellow light of that pieasant afternoon. To one viewing the 
scene from any other point than that which I occupied, our own 
gallant frigate would have presented no unattractive feature in the 
glorious landscape. During the time that we were beating through 
the Straits, the gunner’s crew had been employed in blacking the 
bends, somewhat rusty from the constant attrition of a stormy sea ; 
and we had embraced the opportunity of the gentle land-breeze to 
replace the storm topgallant-masts with our taunt fair-weather poles, 
and to bend and send aloft the topgallant-sails, royals, and skysails, 
for which we had not before had any recent occasion. Thus renew- 
ed, and all a-taunto, with our glossy sides glistening in the sun, our 
flags flying, and the broad blue pennant streaming at the main, there 
were few objects in all that gay and animated bay on which the eye 
could rest with greater pleasure, than on that noble vessel. The 
bustle consequent upon coming to anchor was, among our active and 
well disciplined crew, of but brief duration. In a very few minutes, 
every yard was squared with the nicest precision; every rope hauled 
taught, and laid down in a handsome Flemish coil upon the deck, 
and the vast symmetrical bulk, with nothing to indicate its recent 
bufletings from the storm, lay floating as quietly on the bright sur- 
face, as if it were part of a mimic scene, the creation of some painter's 
pencil. 

Though I had been on duty ever since the previous midnight, yet 
I felt no disposition to go below ; but for more than an hour after the 
boatswain had piped down, | remained on deck gazing with unsated 
eyes, on the various and attractive novelties around me. A part of 
the fascination of the scene was doubtless owing to that feeling of 
young romance, which invests every olject with the colors of the 
imagination ; and a part, to its contrast with the dull monotony of 
the prospect to which | had lately been confined, till my heart flut- 
tered, like a caged bird, to be once more among the green trees and 
the rustling grass—to see fields covered with golden grain, and swell- 
ing away in their fine undulations—to scent the pleasant odor of the 
meadows, and be free to range at will through those leafy forests, 
which, I began to think, were il! exchanged for the narrow and heav- 
ing deck of a forty-four. Thoughts of this kind mingled with my 
musings, as I leaned over the tafferel, with my eyes bent on the 
verdant hills and slopes of Spain ; and so absorbed was I in contem- 
plation, that | heard not my name pronounced, till it was repeated a 
second or third time, by the officer of the deck. 

“Mr. Transom!” cried he, in a quick and impatient voice, “ are 
you deaf or asleep, sir? Here, jump into the first cutter alongside ! 
Would you keep the Commodore waiting all day for you, sir?’ 

1 felt my cheek redden at this speech of the lieutenant—one of 
those popinjays who, dressed in a little brief authority, think to 
show their own consequence by playing off impertinent airs upon 
those of inferior station. | had seen enough of naval service, how- 
ever, to know that no good comes of replying to the insolence of a 
superior ; 6, suppressing the answer that rose to my lips, I sprang 
down the side into the boat, in the stern-sheets of which my com- 
mander, who had preceded me, was already seated 

“ Shove off, sir,” said he 

* Let fall! give way!" cried [to the men, who sprang to their 
oars with alacrity, making the boat skim through the water lightly 
and fleetly as a swallow through the air. In less than five minutes, 
we were floating alongside the stone quay at the Water-port—as the 
principal and strongly fortified entrance to the Garrison from the 
bay is called 

You will wait here for me, 
out of the boat, “and should | not return before the gate is closed, 
pull round to the Ragged-staff,” (the name of the other landing- 
place, ) “and wait there.” 


* said the Commodore, as he stepped 


‘ Ay, ay, sir,” said I—though not very well pleased at the prospect 
of a long and tedious piece of service, fatigued as I already was with 
my vigil of the previous night, and the active duties of theday. The 
old Commodore in the meanwhile stepped quickly over the drawbridge 
which connects the quay with the fortress, and presently disappeared 
under the massive archway of the gate 

For a while, the scene which presented itself at the Water-port was 
of akind from which an observant mind could not fail te draw abun 
dant amusement. The quay, beside which our boat was Iving, is a 
small octangular whart, constructed of huge blocks of gramite 
strongly cemented together. It is the only place which boats, except 
those belonging to the Garrison, or national vessels mm the harbor, 
are permitted to approach ; and though of but a few yards square in 
extent, is enfiladed in severa! directions by frowning batteries of 
granite, mounted with guns, which by a single discharge might 
shiver the whole structure to atoms. Merchant vessels lying in the 
bay are unloaded by means of lighters, which, with the boats of pas- 
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sage continually plying between the shipping and the shore, and 
the market-boats from the adjacent coast of Spain, all crowd round 
this narrow quay, rendering it a place of singular business and 
bustle. As the sun-set hour approaches, the activity and confusion 
increases. Crowds of people, of all nations, and every variety of 
costume and language, jostle each other as they hurry through the 
gate. The stately Greek, in his embroidered jacket, rich purple cap, 
and flowing capote, strides carelessly along. ‘The Jew, with his bent 
head, shaven crown, and coarse though not unpicturesque gaber-| 
dine, glides with a noiseless step through the crowd, turning, from) 
side to side as he walks, quick wary glances from underneath his 
downcast brows. The Moor, wrapped close in his white bernoose, 
stalks sullenly apart, as if he alone had no business in the bustling 
scene ; while the noisy Spaniard by his side wages an obstreperous 
argument, or shouts in loud guttural sounds for his boat. French, 
English, and Americans, officers, merchants, and sailors, are all in- 
termingled in the motley mass, each engaged in his own business, 
and each adding his part to the confused and Babel-like clamor of 
tongues. High on the walls, the sentinels, with their arms glisten- 
ing in the sun, are seen walking to and fro on their posts, and look- 
ing down with indifference or abstraction on the scene of hurry and 
turmoil beneath them. 

Among the various striking figures that attracted my attention, 
from time to time, as I reclined in the stern-sheets of the cutter, gaz- 
ing on the shifting throng before me, there was one whose appear- 
ance and manners awakened peculiar interest. He was a tall, mus- 
cular, dark-looking Spaniard, whose large frame and strong and well- 
proportioned limbs were set off to good advantage by the national 
dress of the peasantry of his country. His sombrero, slouched in a 
studied manner over his eyes, as if to conceal their fierce rolling 
balls, shaded a face, the dark sun-burnt hue of which showed that 
it had not always been so carefully protected. From the crimson 
sash which was bound round his waist, concealing the connection of 
his embroidered velvet jacket with his nether garments, a long knife 
depended ; and this, together with a sinister expression of counte- 
nance, and an indescribable something in the general air and bearing 
of the man, created an impression which caused me to shrink invo- 
luntarily from him whenever he approached the boat. He himself 
seemed to be actuated by similar feelings. On first meeting my eye, 
he drew his sombrero deeper over his brow, and hastily retired to an- 
other part of the quay; but every now and then I could see his dark 
face above a group of the intervening throng, and his keen black 
eyes seemed always directed towards me, till, perceiving that I noticed 
him, he would turn away, and mix for a while again among the _re- 
moter portion of the crowd 


My eyes were endeavoring to follow this singular figure in one of his 
windings through the multitude, when my attention was drawn in an- 
other direction by a loud long call from a bugle, sounded within the 
walls, and, in an instant after, repeated with a clearer and louder 
blast, from their summit. This signal seemed to give new motion 
and animation to the crowd. A few hurried from the quay into the 
Garrison, but a greater number poured from the interior upon the 
quay, and all appeared anxious to depart. Boat after boat was 
drawn up, received its burden, and darted off, while others took their 
places, and were in turn soon filled by the retiring crowd. Soldiers 
from the Garrison appeared upon the quay to urge the tardy into 
quicker motion ; mingled shouts, calls and curses resounded on every 
side; and for a few minutes confusion seemed worse confounded 
But in a short time the last loiterer was hurried away—the last fe- 
lucca shoved off, and was seen gliding on its course, the sound of 
its oars almost drowned in the noisy gabble of its Andalusian crew. 
As soon as the quay became entirely deserted, the military returned 
within the walls, and a pause of silence ensued—then pealed the 
sun-set gun from the summit of the rock—the draw-bridge, by some 
unseen agency, was rolled slowly back, till it disappeared within the 
arched passage—the ponderous gates turned on their enormous 
hinges—and Gibraltar was closed for the night witha security which 
might defy the efforts of the combined world to invade it. 


Thus shut out at the Water-port, I directed the boat's crew, in 
compliance with the orders I had received, to pull round tothe Rag- 
ged-staff. The wall at this place is of great height, and near its 
top is left a small gate, at an elevation of fifty or sixty feet above the 
quay which projects into the bay beneath. It is attained by a spiral 
stair-case, erected about twenty feet from the wall, and communica- 
ting with it at the top by means of a draw-bridge. This gate is 
little used, except for the egress of those who are permitted to leave 
the Garrison after nightfall. On reaching the quay, I sprang ashore 
and walking toa favorable position, endeavored to amuse myself 
once more by contemplating the hills and distant mountains of Spain. 
But the charm was now fled. Night was fast stealing over the 
landscape, and rendering its features misty and indistinct : a change, 
too, had taken place in my own feelings, since, a few hours before 
| had found so much pleasure in dwelling on the scene around me 
I was now cold, fatigued, and hungry ; my eyes had been fed with 
novelties until they were weary with gazing; and my mind crowd- 
ed with a succession of new images, until its vigor was exhausted, 
I cast my eyes up to the Rock, but it appeared cold and desolate in 
the deepening twilight, and I turned from its steep, flinty sides 
and dreadful precipices, with a shudder. The waves and ‘ripples 
of the bay, which the increasing evening wind had roughened, 
broke against the quay where I was standing with a sound that 
created a chilly sensation at my heart, and even the watch-dog’s 
bark, from on board some vessel in the bay, gave me no pleasure 
as it was borne faintly to my ear by the eastern breeze ; for it was 
associated with sounds of home, and awakened me to a painful 
consciousness of the distance 1 had wandered, and the fatigues 


and perils to which 1 was exposed. A train of sombre thoughts, 
despite my efforts to drive them away, took possession of my mind. 
At length, yielding to their influence, I climbed to the top of a rude 
heap of stones, which had been piled on the end of the quay, and 
seating myself where my eye could embrace every portion of the 
shadowy landscape, 1 yielded the full rein to melancholy fancies. 
My wandering thoughts roamed over a thousand topics; but one 
topic predominated over all the rest. My memory recalled many 
images; bnt one image it presented with the vividness of life, and 
dwelt upon with the partiality of love. It was the image of one 
who had been the object of my childhood’s love, whom I had loved 
in boyhoed, and whom now, in opening manhood, I still loved with 
a passionate and daily increasing affection. Linked with the memory 
of that sweet being, came thoughts of one who had sought to rival 
me in her affections, and who, foiled in his purposes, had conceived 
and avowed the bitterest enmity to me :—and from him, my mind re- 
verted, by some strange association, to the tall and singular-looking 
Spaniard whom I had seen at the Water-port. In this way my 
vagrant thoughts ranged about from topic to topic, with all that wild- 
ness of transition which is sometimes produced by the excitement 
of opium. 

While thus engaged in these desultory meditations, | know not 
how long a time slipped by; but at length my thoughts began to 
grow less distinct, and my eyes to feel heavy; and had I not been 
restrained by a sense of shame and duty as an officer, | should have 
been glad to resign myself to sleep. My eyelids, in despite of me, 
did once or twice close for an instant or two; and it Was in an effort 
to arouse myself from one of these little attacks ef somnolency, that 
I saw an object before me the appearance of whom in that place struck 
me with surprise. The moon had risen, and was just shedding a thin 
and feeble glimmer over the topof the Rock, the broad deep shadow 
of which extended almost to the spot where I was sitting. Emerg 
ing from this shadow, with his long peculiar step, I saw approach 
ing me the identical Spaniard whose malign expression of counte- 
nance and general appearance had so strongly attracted my atten 
tion at the Water-port. That it was the same I could not doubt, 
for his height, his dress, his air, all corresponded exactly. He still 
wore the same large sombrero, which, as before, was drawn deep 
over his brows; the same long and glistening knife was thrust 
through his sash, and the same fantastically stamped leather gaiters 
covered his le gs He approached close to me, and ina voice, W hich, 
though hardly above a whisper, thrilled me to the bone, informed 
me that the Commodore had sent for me, on delivering which la 
conic message, he turned away, and walked towards the Garrison 
Shall lown it, gentle reader? | felt a sensation of fear at the idea 
that I was to follow this herculean and sinister-lookhing Spaniard, 
and | had some faint lnisgivings whether | ought to obev lis sum 
mons. But I reflected that he was probably a servant or messenger 
of some officer or family where the Commodore was visiting ; that 
he could have no motive to mislead me; and that, were | to neglect 
obeying the order through fear of its bearer, because he was tall, 
had whiskers, and wore a sombrero, | should deservedly bring down 
upon myself the ridicule of every midshipman inthe Mediterranean, 

Jesides thought I, how foolish | should feel, if it should turn out, 
as is very likely, that this is some ball or party to which the Commo 
dore has been urged to stay, and, unwilling to keep me waiting for 
him so long in this dreary place, he has sent to invite me to jor bim 
This last reflection turned the scale. se slipping down from my perch, 
I followed towards the gate. ‘The tall dark form of the stranger 
had already disappeared in the shadow of the Rock ; but on reach- 
ing the foot of the spiral staircase | could hear his heavy tread ascend- 
ing the steps. Directly after. che gate was unbarre d.the draw-bridge 
lowered, and a footstep crossing it announce d that the Spaniard was 
within the walls. | followed as rapidly as | could, and got within the 
gate just in time to see the form of my conductor disappear round one 
of the angles of the fortifications; but accelerating my pace, I overtook 
him as he reached the foot of a path which seemed to ascend to- 
wards the southern end of the Rock 

“ This wav lies the town,” said I, pointing in the opposite direc- 
tion ; ‘‘ you surely have mistaken the route.’ 

The Spaniard made no answer, but pointing with his hand up 
the narrow and difficult path, and beckoning me to follow him, he 
began the ascent. The moon shone on his countenance for a mo- 
ment as he turned towards me, and I thought I could perceive the 
same sinister expression upon it which had been one of the first 
I continued to follow, how 


things that drew my attention to him 
but without much effect 


ever, and struggled hard to overtake him; 
I became fatigued, exhausted, almost ready to drop, but was unable 
to diminish the interval between us. The ascent soon became 
very steep—so steep, indeed, that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could keep from sliding back faster than | advanced. My feet were 
blistered, and | toiled along on my hands and knees, till my flesh was 
torn and penetrated with the sharp points and edges of the rock 
After thus slowly and painfully groping my way for a considerable 
distance, we at length reached a pla “e where the path pursue da level 
course—but what a path! what a place! A narrow ledge, searee 
two feet wide, had been formed, partly by nature, partly by art, at 
the height of a thousand fect above the water, around a sweep of the 
rock where it rose perpendicularly from its base to its extreme summit 
This ledge was covered with loose stones, which, at every footstep, 
fell rattling and thundering down the mighty precipice, till the sound 
died away in the immense depths below. 1 could not conjecture 
whither the Spaniard was leading me; but 1 had now gone too far to 
think of retreating. Every step | now made was at the hazard of life 
The ledge on which we were walking was so narrow, the loose stones 
which covered it rolled so easily from under our feet, and my knees 


trembled so violently from fear and fatigue, that | could scarcely hope to 
continue much further in safety over such a pathway. At last we 
reached a broader spot. 1 sunk down exhausted, yet with a feeling 
of joy that I had escaped from the perilous path | had just been 
treading. The Spaniard stood beside me, and | thought a maligna 
smile played round his lips as he looked down upon me, panting at 
his feet. He suffered me to rest but fora moment, when he motioned 
me to rise, 1 obeyed the signal, as if it were the behest of my evil 
genius 

* Look round you,” said he, “and tell me what you behold 

I glanced ny eyes round, and shuddering withdrew them instant 
ly from the fearful prospect. The ledge or platform on which we 
Were standing was but a few feet square; behind it a large and 
gloomy cavern opened its black jaws; and in front, the rock rose from 
the sea with so perpendicular an ascent, that a stone, dropped from 
its edge, would have fallen without interruption straight down inte 
the waves. 

“ Are you ready to make the leap?” said the Spaniard, in a smooth, 
sneering tone, seeing, and seeming to enjoy, the terror depicted on 
my countenance, 

“For heaven's sake,” cried 1, ‘who are you, and why am 7 made 
your victim ! 

* Look !” cried he, throwing the sombrero from his head, and ap 
proaching close to me, “look ! know you not these features? They 
are those of one whose path you have crossed once, but shall never 
cross again!” 

He seized hold of me as he spoke, with a fiendish grasp, and 
strove to hurl me headlong from the rock. 1 struggled with all the 
energy of desperation, and for a moment baffled the design He 
released his hold round my body, and stepping back, stood for an 
instant gazing on me with the glaring eveballs of a tiger about to 
spring upon its prey ; then darting towards me, he grasped me with 
both hands round the throat, and dragged me, despite my vain 
struggling, to the very verge of the precipice, With a powerful 
exertion of strength, which | was no longer able to resist, he dashed 
my body over its dreadful edge, and held me out at arm's length 
above the dread abyss. The agony of years of wretchedness com 
pressed into a single second, could net have exceeded the horror of 
There was a small tree or 
In my 


the moment I remained so suspended 
bush which grew out of a cleft just beneath the ledge 
frenzied struggle, | caught by a branch of it, just at the critical in 
stant when the Spaniard relaxed his hold, intending to precipitate 
me down the fearful gulf His purpose was again baffled for another 
moment of horror Ile grnashe d hus teeth as he saw me swing off 
upon the fragile branch, which cracked and bent beneath my weight 
and which, at most, could save me from his fury but for a fleeting 
moment. "That moment seemed too long for his impatient hate He 
sprang to the very verge of the ledge and placing his foot firmly on 
the tree, pressed it down with all his strength In vain, with chat 
tering teeth and horror-choked voice, | implored him to desist Ile 
answered not, but stamped furiously on the tree. “The root began te 
give way—the loosened dut fell from around it—the trank snapped, 
cracked, and separated—and the fiend set up an inhuman laugh 
which rung in my ears like the mocking of a demon, as down 
down—down I fell, through the chill, thiek, pitehy air, till striking 
with a mighty force on the rocks beneath——! waked, and lo, it 
was a dream! 

It was broad daylight 
of stones which had furnished me with my evening seat of medita 
tion, and which, during my sleep, had supplied my imagination with 


In my sleep 1 had rolled from the heap 


an abundance of materials for horrid precipices and “ deep-down 
gulfs The laugh of the infernal Spaniard turned out to be only 
a burst of innocent merriment at my plight from little Paul Messen 
ger, a rosy, curly-haired midshipman, and one of the finest littl 
fellows in the world. The matter was soon explained. ‘The Com- 
modore, returning to the boat, and seeing me, as he expressed it 
sleeping so comfortably on a bed of my own choosing thought it 
would be a pity to disturb me; so shoving off, he left me to my 
slumbers ; but on reaching the ship, gave the officer of the deck 
directions to send a boat for me at daylight. Little Paul, always 
ready to do a kind act, asked to go officer of her; and we returned 
together to the frigate, laughing over my story of the imaginary 


adventures of the night 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
PENCILLINGs BY THE WAY. 
RY NATHANIEL FP Wists 
Puitanetputa —Just at this season, the beginning of November 
the city from which | date is the pleasantest in this country, The 
It is just between the chilliness of the east and 


climate is pertect. 
The principal streets, too, run 


the prolonged summer ot the south, 
from east to west, and consequently you can choose between sun 
and shade at any hour of the day—no trifling circumstance to those 
He who has broiled in Broadway in 
heard his brains frying 


who breathe delicately 
fashionable hours, or, like Sancho Panza, 
in his skull,’ in the Washington-street of Boston, will know how 
to appreciate the forethought of William Penn 

And, speaking of that, it is a little singular how it has proved the 
best policy of this eventful city te follow the minutest points even 
of the original founder's design. No institution of his establishment 
has fallen through. No street has been cut and almost no appro 
priation of land made which the worthy old patriarch had not fore 
It is a great pity that the only exception to this 
The bank of the river 
in the thrift 


seen and projected 
remark should be such an mmportant one. 
was laid out originally for a broad and spacious quay 
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of his less liberal descendants, however, it had been built over; and 
instead of a fine broad terrace, covered with merchandise, you see 
only unsightly buildings and crowded narrow piers, the whole bear- 
ing an impression of confusion and want of room, not at all in keep 


ing with the beautiful order and spaciousness of the rest of the city. | 
It should appease the shade of the sturdy quaker, however, that it is | 
s universally regretted ; and if he is permitted to walk the hand-| 
some streets built after his judicious landmarks, and witness the | 
happy result of his wise contrivance both for use and beauty, he | 
needs little of the quiet philosophy of his sect, I should think, to re- || 
eoncile him to his proportion of ghostly vexation, 

Philadelphia is a city to be happy in. At any rate, he who has no || 
internal uneasiness need not be annoyed by any thing external, De 
The sidewalks are |! 
washed constantly; the marble steps are spotlessly neat; the wealthy i 





lightful cleanliness every where meets his eye 


dress handsoniely, of course, and drive well-appointed and compact || 
equipages ; and the poor are quakers, or in the hands of quakers, and 
have not, in a single instance, as far as I have seen, the look of dirty 


and squalid wretchedness so common and obtrusive in New-York. 
Every thing that meets the eye is well conditioned and well cared for 
If any fault could be found, it would be that of too much regularity 
and too nice precision, 
houses and streets, that one is puzzled to remember where he has 
been. I have frequently regretted the want of that individuality of | 
taste #0 peculier to Boston, where every house has a character of its 
own, and every street ia so unlike its neighbors, that there is little | 
danger of confounding them 

Bavtimore.—I feel as if | had searee a right to speak of this | 


There is such a verisimilitude about the 


flourishing city, having been here but half a day, and leaving it al- | 
most siomediately 
it 18 Not Necessary to know the people, that one should have been | 


I have seen its principal buildings, however, and | 


here, for its better classes are to be met every where at the north during | 
the summer months, and | have beheld most of its beauty and talent | 
under the pleasant circumstances and in the genial huimor of travel 
The consequence is a strong attachment to them as a people, and a 
conviction that their character, like their meridian, unites the excel 
lencies of north and south, without the salient faults of either. There 
is no place, probably, where a stranger would be more cordially wel 


comed and generously entertained ; and the style of living 1 have 
The town itself is 
Its cathedral and churches are 


always heard, and have partly seen, is princely 
like Boston in many of its features 


celebrated for their beauty. I regret not a little the driving haste 
with which Lam compelled to pass it, both now and when I return 


W AasninuTon, 


osity, Which might employ me much longer to the greatest advantage 


Here, too, Lean give but a day to objects of curi 


The capitol surprised me agreeably. Itis truly a magnificent structure, } 


and evident as its faults are, [do not believe the most critical observer | 


could see it for the first time without admiration. ‘The dome is too 


heavy, or the pillars of the facades are too slight; but the side view | 
from the Potomac does not present even this tault, and the efleet is 
highly imposing. ‘The house of representatives is the most beautiful 
room by far in this country, ‘The pillars of native brexia are splen 
did, and the whole architecture seems, tomy unpractised eye at least 
perfect, I visited the president's house alse, and was honored by an 
introduction to General Jackson. Ele had just recovered from a se 
vere attack of the intermittent fever. He sat with his family read 
ing when we entered, and though paler than usual, | was struck | 
with the fidelity of the common portraits | have seen of him. Alex 


ander's, | think, however, is far the best, and his reflection in the 


mirror is not more like him. He rose with a dignified courtesy to 
1 left him with a! 
His whole appearance is imposing 
1 dislike 
and disapprove of his administration; but, if his face is an index of 
his character, General Jackson himself is both an upright and a tear 


receive us, and conversed freely and agreeably. 
decided impression m his favor, 
and in the highest degree gentlemanly and prepossessing 


less man, I shall ever entertain the high personal respect for hin 
Hle remarked, by the 


way, that he had been some time intending a visit to the northern 


with which this interview has inspired me 
states, but should not compass it till the next year. Lhope, in such 
an event, that no party feeling will interfere with his reception, that 
he will be treated with the universal distmetion to which his ser 
vices to the country and his private worth, quite apart from his 
office, fully entitle him 

This, of course, is the most 
We took 


the steam-boat down the Potomac to Alexandria, thence pursued its 


I visited Mount Vernon yesterday 
interesting pilgrimage that can be made by an American 


banks seven miles to our destination, This celebrated spot has been 


described often, and | have no time, if it were worth while, to des 


eribe it minutely again. ‘The estate is the most superb gem of na 


tural scenery, | do not hesitate to say, in this country. It stands on 
a terraced bank of the Pot mac, eighty or a hundred feet above the | 
water, overlooking that majestic river for a great distance, and com 


| 
manding from the front piazza its boldest bend towards the sea. All | 
this fine natural beauty is a proper preparative for the associations | 


of the place ; and after gazing at the scene till my mind was elevated | 
and calmed, 1 followed the deere pid old family servant, who had | 
served Washington himself forty years, to his master's tomb. tis an 
humble place enough—a mere mound, with a brick front and a plain 
slabof marble inseribed with the name of WasnincTron—but no man 


could stand before it without emotion. My heart swelled and my 
eyes filled with tears I stood by the side of his old white-headed 
servant, | know not how long, gazing upon the iron door, without 
the power or the disposition to ask a question. | came away, atter 
breaking a branch from one of the cedars that grow over the spot— | 
sure that wherever 1 might tread amid the relics of human great-| 

} 


neas, I shoul! find nothing which would move me so much, nothing 


which had about it associations of such moral sublimity, as the 
unadorned and humble tomb of Washington. | 

And now, my dear M—s and F—y, farewell for a while. My 
travels on this side of the water are ended for the present—I trust 
for the present only. Breaking many a pleasant tie, and tearing 
myself from every association of my life, | embark for a foreign 
land to-morrow. You shall hear from me next when I have set foot 
in ‘the garden of the world.” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


FAMILY TROUBLES, 





Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elewhere ; but strive 
In offices of Jove, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden in our share of woe.— Milton 


Some time ago I spent an evening at the house of a friend, who 
seemed to me singularly blessed with rational happiness, Nature 
has given him health, a fine mind, and an unceasing flow of spirits ; 
and fortune, as if unwilling to be outdone in liberality, has added 
reputation, affluence, an affectionate wife, and lovely children. I 
never saw such faces as greet this excellent man every evening on 
He takes an 
amiable pleasure in adding comforts and embellishments to his 
home, to make it the centre of attraction to his family. I have often 
heen secretly and silently touched with admiration to see him pre- 


his return to his dwelling. His habits are domestic. 


pare beautiful surprises for them; filling the bosoms of his sweet 
children with innocent rapture, and planning sly artifices to gratify 
and delight their mother, so that his approach is the signal for a 
general joy. How noble a gratification he must realize in knowing 
that he brings cheerfulness with him wherever he comes, and that 
several tender and virtuous beings feel their hearts leap at the sound 
of his voice. No more soothing and pretty a scene can be fancied 
than his parlor, when the evening closes in, and the children have 


varned their lessons for the next day's scheol, and the mother and 





daughters are seated at their work, and the door opens and presents 
the noble form and lighted countenance of this generous husband 
and father, with a choice book, or a rare picture, or something en- 
tertaining or instructive in his hand. I think this man is a true dis- 
ciple of the Epicurean philosophy, and renders pleasure subservient 
to virtue and ultimate happiness. Among other accomplishments 
which shed a charm about the good-natured scene is music, in 
which he has himself marked taste. His eldest daughter has | 


the science with great success 


arned 





She is a lovely blooming gir! of 
seventeen, and has taught her little sisters to sing and play several 
sweet melodies with grace and feeling. I sat ina shady part of the 
room the other evening, and | believe the whole party forgot my 
presence. The elder girl went to the piano, and ran over the aceom- 
The father breathed a 
low sweet second on the flute, and the others raised their girlish 


paniment to an air of unusual tenderness, 
voices in the blended harme ny A bright boy's face peeped over 
his sister's chair, and raised his soft eyes to hers, as if then, for the 
first time, touched with the power of music ; and the mother, a 
glow of quiet delight spread over her features, in which I could 
trace a subdued resemblance to the vivid and beaming beauty of her 


|! children, paused from her sewing and listened 


I was particularly pleased with the kind manner in which this 
agreeable family transacted trivial circumstances and conversa- 
tions with each other. If any thing was wrong in the performances 
The 


mother's rebuke was gentleness itself, and vet instantly attnded to 


of the little ones, the sister corrected it in a persuasive voice. 
and the children together were affectionate and social. Perhaps my 
vimiration may have drawn me into rather an elaborate description 
of what may not be deemed of importance to all my readers, al- 
though I know there must be some willing to leave for a moment 
the loftier events of the world, to muse upon this humble picture, 
just asa traveller among stupendous bridges, artificial roads, and 
yaudy pal wes Wil! sometimes pause by a cottage, in a secluded path 
way, with nothing to recommend it but the simple beauty of peace 
and nature. 

Atter a few hours spent in this manner, I retired to my silent 
room, musing upon the contrast presented by the lives of this tran- 


quil society and my own, (ne of the sweetest rewards of social 


| endearments springs from the fact that the same participation of those 


we love which enhances our jovs, also alleviates our sorrows. Inthe 
itmosphere of an affectionate home, therefore, the keen arrows of 
the world are blunted, while the fowers which would, peradventure, 
elsewhere tide away neglected, here bloom with more vivid beauty, 
none of their fragrance wasted, or their delicate colors overlooked 
As for me, when | withdraw from the merry cirele or turn from the 
gay and crowded streets, | seem to shut myself up ina kind of tomb 
No light 
No familar voice sends its 


There are no connecting links between me and the world. 
ste} breaks the rpetual stillness 
welcome thrill through my veins, banishing weariness and gloom 


he pleasant thoughts which flash on me from my book are like 


gems found in the desert by a lonely pilgrim, 
This ts a subject which, however commen-place, is nevertheless 


materially connected with the comfort of mankind. You may. ina 


measure, estimate a man’s happiness by his degree of contentment 
in his family ; and I fear the gentle beings in whose society 1 had 
been beguiling the evening hours are an unusual instance of peace 


and harmony. You may find in many an ipparent resemblance, but 


good bree while imdif 


Real 


domestic bliss requires such a combination of favorable circumstances 


ing and pride often smooth over the surface, 
ference, or jealousy, or hatred lurk like monsters beneath 
is to render its existence almost 1 npossible, That several persons 


should be amiable, intel izent, vood-humored, and of an affectionate 


| every one around them miserable 


|| disposition, is not wonderful, but that all the members of a house- 
| hold should be so, cannot very frequently be the case. A single in- 


dividual often spoils the peace of a whole family. How frequently I 
have seen a sweet circle gathered around the winter fire, the native 
liveliness of the pretty children breaking out innocently, and their 
conversation and actions such as in youth are natural and grace- 
ful, and all this sunshiny scene in a moment overclouded by the 
entrance of a scolding mother or an austere and tyrannical father; or 
intruded upon by the dark countenance and bitter discontent of some 
of those who are never happy themselves unless they are making 
Such a being in my eye is a 
criminal. The world is so thronged with dangers and disturbances, 
and so full of anguish and melancholy, that when I behold any 
group seemingly forgetting the general wretchedness, and surren- 
dering their souls to pure merriment and contentment, | pause to 
contemplate it as something rare and beautiful; and I look upon 
him who ruthlessly destroys that of which mortals have so little, as 
an enemy to his fellow-creatures. 

W hat would such a person think if, doomed to travel over a parch- 
ed desert, some enemy should ruin the spring of cool water just as 
he was kneeling to drink. To many, life is this desert, and few are 
their fountains of happiness, and how cruel it is to sully those pre- 
cious moments with unnecessary austerity or ill nature. When 
old age preaches to youth, let it reflect whether it does not itself 
sometimes fall intoerror. I have seen a lovely child suffer punish- 
ment simply because it did not act as if it were forty, and parents 
displaying the most pernicious example to their offspring by cross 
glances, cutting sarcasms, and open reproaches. I once knew a mis- 
taken father who on certain days of the week would not permit his 
children to utter a single word. It was a painful sight to behold 
their eyes, from which nature strove to shoot out the lustre of 
sprightliness and unshadowed innocence, casting down their pretty 
orbs with a forced seriousness more proper to broken health, wither- 
ed hopes, and troubled age; and ever and anon, by a furtive look, 
contradicting the artificial gravity of their innocent sweet mouths, 
where smiles were as natural as fragrance to flowers. It reminded 
me of some free wild bird forced from the forest, and compelled to 
sit all day in a narrow close cage. Yet even he is not demanded to 
hold his littke wings motionless, cast down his bright eyes, and 
hush the warblings that gush up in his throat. Do not fathers 
know that, if their own hearts cannot persuade them, it is their best 
policy to possess themselves of the affections of their children? How- 
ever pure and full of love may be their young hearts, they cannot 
be insensible to the distinetion between happiness and misery ; 
and what a reflection for a dying father, that he leaves behind him 
beings who, when he is in the grave, will only for the first time be- 
gin to enjoy the blessing of existence ! 


THE SOLITARY AND SENSITIVE MAN. 

Solitude afflicts a man with certain troublesome peculiarities 
I have had so little traffic with my fellow-creatures that Iam desti 
tute of numerous little pieces of knowledge requisite in all who 
would mingle with them without being ridiculous. The manner in 
which these awkward eccentricities multiply and strengthen upon 
me, occasions me some alarm. There are a thousand petty local cir 
cumstances of which I am totally, ignerant, and persons suddenly 
shot up into popularity whose names | have never heard. A gentle 
man from London the other day asked me, in the presence of several 
red-hot politicians, on what day the election commenced. On con 
fessing my inability to enlighten him, the company, among w hom 
was a distinguished patriot on a small scale, who frequents ward 
meetings, and even came within an ace of being nominated for as 
sistant alderman, regarded me with such a wondering air, and such 
an ill-disguised effort to smother their amusement, that if I had been 
the man skeleton, or a calf with two heads, or anv other /usus na 
ture, they could not have been more struck. A lively young girl, 
to whom I was accidentally introduced at a friend's, after chatting 
for ten minutes about the weather, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Bulwer, 
turned upon me suddenly, and i: quired if [ thought Miss Thompson 
pretty ? I suppose I colored a little to acknowledge that IT had never 
seen her, upon which the complasance of my charming companion 
fell like the mercury in a thermometer suddenly dropped into cold 
ind all that, during my brie 
subsequent stay she thought what the next 
day Lam told she said, that | might be mighty clever, but I had an 
Phese detects creep upon one with an in- 


water; and though she was very crv! 


L could easily perceive 


odd way of showing it 
sensible progress, but are very stubborn when onee established, and 
the consciousness of them perhaps makes a decent fellow appear 
worse than he is, and at length banishes him from society altogether. 
I must also add, as another important failing natural to good people 
the difficulty I find in beeom 


ind gentlemen whom one meets 


who are not active men ot the wor 
ing acquainted with those licdies 


with indiscriminately in parlors, and the embarrassment which pre- 


} 


vents me from taking a polite and easy share in the conversation 


h stiff? and unfashionable wavs, that 


Love of solitude contracts <u 1 
h 


b the i-t of a merry circle, till he is a 
Even ull the precepts 


one wall sit like a ghost 


solutely afraid of the sound of bis own vores 


} . 
v have not prevented my bemg touched with t ese 


f mv philosopl 





trivial diseases, and [| was mortified almost to death, after having 
plaved the part of a dumb gentleman at the house of a well bred 
ind elegant lady, to overhear a witty belle, about whom | had indulged 
my own thoughts fer filteen toutes, whisper to an en pty headed 
coxcomb, whose tongue was a perpetual me tion, “that mv conversa 
tional poWers Were amazing but it was kept a great secret!” fam 


ilso haunted witha terrible propensity to look straight into the fire 
The fall 


through which my imagination escapes to other regions 
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ing down of the coals has in this way often disturbed agreeable, or | 
put to flight unpleasant reflections; and I some time since had ar- 
ranged in my mind two-thirds of one of these very numbers, and was 
congratulating myself upon having grasped an idea of unusual size, | 
when a servant emptied the coal-scuttle upon the grate, and I was 
awakened just in time to hear a general laugh, and to answer to an 
interrogatory from a good-natured girl, who assured me she was then 
preferring it for the fifth time. 

My lonely way of life not only makes me absurd in company, but 
troubles me with a nervous sensitiveness even when | am withdrawn 
from it; and when I retire to my books I like to be silent and alone 
Every noise disturbs me. J cannot write without being cut off, and 
perfectly isolated from every body and every thing about me. A 
walk around the corner, or humming a tune, or the promiscuous 
chat of a friend, breaks up the current of my reflections, and I am 
well off if I can afterwards compel them to flow on as before. This 
very article was nearly ruined after the first paragraph by the care- 
lessness of a fellow who placed a pair of right and left boots before 
me, with their relative position reversed. My wayward and too 
much indulged fancy would not stir an inch till I located them pro- 
perly. I wish, when inclined to study, that I could bury myself for 
a time in a dungeon, separated from the slightest trace of a human 
being. You must excuse my complaints upon this subject, as my 
sufferings are excessive, although I have, as far as possible, immured 
mvself from the world, and even retired into a high apartment, 
in whose shaded light I strive to be alone. Yet fortune pursues me 
with unrelenting cruelty. A small family haunt the adjoining 
The boys come there and drum on the door, whistle tunes, 
The lady has an infant daughter, whom she is in- 
It sets my teeth on an edge. 
I paid the land- 


room 
and quarrel 
structing in the rudiments of music. 
The bare recollection gives me fears of the lockjaw. 
lord his rent, and took a small apartment uptown, ina house where 
there were no families, no boys, nor babies learning music ; but | was 
driven thence by a negro girl, who sweeps the house with a red hand- 
kerchief twisted round her head, and squalls “ I'd be a butterfly !” 
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American Institute of the City of New-York, 
at their Pourth Annual Fair, Qetober Mth, 1831, by Edward Everett. New- 
York: Van Norden & Mason. 183] 


Tuis is a plain matter-of-fact, but ably drawn speech, in which, 
considering the character of Mr. Everett's auditory, there is rather 
less fancy and more political economy than we expected. Perhaps 
our simplicity induced us to anticipate something abstract and moral, 
rather than political, although we were dull not to perceive what a 
tempting opportunity the occasion offered ofdebating the dazzling ques- 
tion which now agitates the nation, from Maine to Mexico. It only 
discloses to us, in a new instance, how thoroughly we are all imbued 
with the spirit of political discussion. The daily journals teem with 
it. Private circles grow angry on it. The host of your hotel, as he 
lays open the turkey at dinner, mingles up his little colloquial details 
with talk about the Liverpool prices and the New-York prices, and 
the duty on raw cotton. There is no escaping from it. We can 
scarcely take up a novel, or listen to a lecture on chemistry, without 
being swindled into a dose upon the tariff or the Indian claims, 
and thus the ardor of proselytism lurks under every disguise. It 
must be confessed that Mr. Everett has done the subject ample jus- 
tice. The address is characterized by a smooth perspicuity, which 
marks the gentleman and the scholar; and, if so common-place and 
hacknied a theme could ever be rendered attractive to a mixed 
audience, comprised in a great measure of females—we are not 


Address delivered before the 


surprised at its becoming so in the hands of this elegant and 
chaste writer. Under the pretence of sketching a history of the 
mechanic and manufacturing industry of the country, before and 
since the revolution, we have an ingenious, and indeed powerful de 
fence of the orator’s political principles, which is also intended to be 
a keen rebuke to the southern malcontents 

Among several other similar estimates, he mentions that the an- 
nual manufacture of hats in the United States, amounts to thirteen 
millions of dollars; and that of boots and shoes to twenty-six mil- 
lions ; making the amount of hats equal to more than half the ex- 
port of cotton, to twice the rice and tobacco, and twice the amount 
of the sugar crop. It is curious, if true, as Mr. Huskisson stated, 
and Mr. Everett sanctions, that the causes of our revolution are not 
to be found in the measures subsequent to Mr. Grenville’s plan of tax- 
ation, but in the discontent of the colonies at the tendency of the British 
administration to put down every appearance of domestic manufac- 
ture. The facts here cited are interesting. The house of commons, 
in consequence of a report by the board of trade and plantations re- 
specting manufactures set up, or trade carried on in the colonies, de- 
trimental to the trade, navigation, and manufactures of Great Britain 
passed a law forbidding hats or felt to be exported from the colonies, 
or even “to be loaded on a horse, cart, or other carriage, for trans 
portation from one plantation to another.” In 1750 an act was passed 
which the speaker justly enough terms disgraceful to the legislation 
of any civilized country, prohibiting “the erection or continuance of 
any mill or other engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any plating 
forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel in 
the colonies, under penalty of two hundred pounds ;” and every such 
mill, engine, forge, or furnace, was declared a common nuisance. But 
we must refer the reader to the details presented by Mr Everett him- 
self, without examining either their historical or political orthodoxy. 
For uswe disclaim all political adjudication between the parties, and 
profess to look upon the pamphlet only as a literary composition 
As such it shows the marks of a skilful hand, and, bating a little ele- | 
gant ranting towards the end, it will be much admired. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


could brace itself or a hand cling, Was occupied 


We have the pleasure of informing our friends that, in pursuance | 


of a long contemplated design, Mr. Wtvts, our associate editor, has 
sailed upon an enterprise connected solely with the New-Yor« 
Mirkor. We have felt that nothing would be more acce ptable to 
our readers than the FIRST IMPRESSIONS 0} 
a mind with whose pecuhar character they were fanuhar 


POREIGN SCENES upon 
lt is Mr. 
Willis’s intention to remain a considerable time in Italy, and trans- 
mit to us his observations, taken freshly from the scenes about him. 
We think him well qualified for the task he has undertaken, and 
have little doubt that he will be entirely successful in rendering 
this novel department ina high degree interesting. A month or two 
will necessarily elapse before we can hear from him, during which 
tume we beg the indulgence of our readers P. Morris 
me S. Fay 


tat 


The present number.— Two of the steel plates promised in the 
prospectus are this week presented 
has been withheld, they may be offered as among the best the coun 
try can furnish. The vignette, which properly belongs to the first 
number of the volume Mr 
Durand, that he might finish it to his entire satistaction. It was 
designed and painted by Weir. The view of Wall-street was co 
pied by Weir also, from an old picture, and was executed by Hateh 
and Smillie. 
illustrating the antiquities, as well as the present state of our city 


As neither care nor expense 


has been delayed at the request of 


The subject was selected in conformity to oar plan of 
so rich in reminiscences. The costume is admirably well preserved 
The literary contents are from a variety of contnbutors, too well 
appreciated by the public to require commendations on our part 
We have only to add, that our exertions to render the Mirror gens 

rally interesting, will continue to 
attention to the work with the hope that it may not be found un 
worthy of encouragement 


be unremitting; and we solicit 


Editor's study.—A_ crowd has been all this afternoon collected 


before St. Paul's church, attracted by an immense solid obelisk thirty 


feet in length, upon a pedestal seven and a half feet square. On 
inquiring of a by-stander, we were informed it was a monument 
to be erected in St. Paul's, to the memory of the late Thomas 


Addis Emmet. We were struck with this preparation to signalize 
the dead in the midst of so busy a crowd of the living, who were 
looking on and passing away to their respective avocations with such 
Neither did we omit to 


a mixture of carelessness and curiosity 


notice the coincidence, however trifling, of this column, thus rising 
to the honor of the departed, in full view of the white hall in which 
we have so often heard his eager and eloquent words, and gazed 


The 


tones of his voice were familiar to our ears, and we coukl scarcely 


with respect upon his fine classic head and venerable form 


even yet realize that this proud marble was a tribute to one gone from 
among us forever. We remember to have once heard this gifted ad 
vocate under very interesting and imposing circumstances. A pure 


] 


hearted and excellent old man had been ruined in all his prospects 


by slander of the blackest die. His family had been rendered 
wretched and degraled) He had been himself expelled from the 
church with dishonor. His aged mother had actually died of grief 
and shame, and hisown gray hairs were nearly brought down tn sorrow 
to the grave. The inventor and circulator of all these calumnies 
was a powerfully formed immense dark-looking man, who had sworn 
his destruction, and came near accomplis! oath. 


had shrunk from a public exposure, as it involved family secrets of 


ing his His victim 
a sacred nature, and had gone to his persecutor with streaming eves 
and tremulous voice, and besought him to recall the dreadful asser 
tions, and spare him the necessity, the anguish, of appealing to a 
public tribunal of justice. These solicitations were repulsed with bitter 
scorn, and the unhappy old man saw himself, although sinking in 
the very shadow of the grave, compelled to plunge into the whirl 
andclash of an exciting law-suit. He was the more led on to this 
from the idea that the defendant, when convinced of his resolution 
to resort to a legal examination of the affair, would vield him an 
apology. So far from doing se, however, was he, that he placed 
upon record, as the phrase is, all his charges, and announced his de 

termination and power to prove their truth. The old man was struck 
with horror, and his friends with amazement and doubt. What 
might not be accomplished by so desperate a foe? What dark and 
fatal scheme must he not have engendered, that he thus confidently 
advanced to the conflict?) What might not hatred, | 
What crowds of bad and heentious men 


icked by aold 
have effected ? ever to he 
found in populous cities, might not have been sunmoncd—tor there 
are such who would commit perjury for hire as carelessly as look in 
We were witness to the 


ble was ami 


the face of the blue heaven? fear and 

agony of the plaintiff when the day of trial arrived 

hhimgr cle 
He said t 


e distant country 


able and sensitive, and recoiled from the 
He entreated that the action night be withdrawn 


py} rone opments 


1 Was 


, 


Hewould fly t 


a wretched and a ruined man son 
and spend the brief remnant of his life in obscurity and 
We heard also the calm, enc: 
up his drooping hopes, and breathing balm into his wounded soul 
At the close of it the ew 
Only a powerful 


shane 

uraging voice of his counsel, cheering 
The testimony was a mass of chaos urt 
appeare d embarrassed and the jury bewildered 
gigantic, and practical mind could grasp 
separate the improbable and inconsistent from the rest, and so arrange 


it as to demonstrate the simple truth 


it in all its ramifications, 


) remarks entered upon the examination of the evidence 


| notice, and excited a great deal of mirth 
| to a dispassionate examination of the militia question, and perhape 


| after several days’ investigation, it became the duty of Mr Emmet 


to sum up The very 


hall before the court-room was crowded. and in the ipartment itself 


The trial had excited a general sensation 


such a throng had gained eucrance that the long windows, the em 
brasures, the columns, and indeed every object where a human foot 
It was a thrill 
ing picture in the depth of that night within the walls of the high 
chamber. The judges on their benches—the 
ranged around in various attitudes, all « xpressive of intereet and 


jury—the lawyers 
anxiety—the dense mass of be ings among whom ran the murmur ef 
anxious expectation, the despairing and half broken-hearted form 
of the plaintiff, his care-worn forehead and few white hairs, the 
calm figure of the orator rising in the midst, with his time-stricken 
head ; and, with his elbow leaning on the table and his chin upon bis 
clenched fist, the defendant 
phant and audacious smik 


his mouth half curled into a trium 
his eves lighted up under their black 
brows—and his savage countenance turned boldly upon the face ot 
that fine old man, as if striving to abash or intimidate him from the 
pertormance of his duty. The pre sumptuous traitor littl dreamed 
of the thunders that slept in his peaceful breast, or thought how near 
was the moment when that mild voice, whose gentleness had made 
him bold, should fall on his ear and his soul like burning fire, and 
make him writhe as if beneath the lash of a fury 

After a moment's pause, during which the lowest breath seemed 
to have been hushed, so unbroken was the silence, the 


byect of our 


it wae hes 


way to first review the testimony dispassionately and logically. with 
out any appeal to the feelings of the pary, ull, by an ingenious course of 
reasoning he had demonstrated his point. As he reached this crisis 


the scornful self possession of the defendant gradually deeponed 
hate of his 


foe, and of the beng who was with the hand of a ‘Titan hurlir g back 


into a scowl of bitter and desperate hate and defianes 


upon his head the mountains of obloquy he had heaped on the jloun 


ull, and defiance of the court and the jury, and all the world 
of the present and the future When the speakerhads ule the in 
necence of his chent—not only his innocence, but his benevolence 


ind his virtue, skine out to the understandis g of all present witha 


noonday clearness, he turned to the savage face which was fiercely 


! 
glaring upon him, and, changing his course, like a hawk when he 
leaves the clouds to dart upon his prev, he seized on his character 
une conduct, and heldit up tothe publie de precation in all the naked 
' : : 

hideousness of cruelty, treachery, and guilt. We never have beheld 


the splendid triumph of intellect over pliysical ferocity so illustrated 


Phe nerve appeared to desert the features of the conquered slan 
derer, He seemed struggling to escape from the lightnings that 
were falling upon him like “death shots thick and fast,” and, aflera 
futile attempt to rise, as if to revenge himself by personal viclenee 

he sank back into his seat, and, bending down his head, hid 
his abashed and blighted firchead in darkness and shame The 
effect was tremendous The damages of the jury were only limited 
by the pecuniary means of the defendant, and the plaintill, who had 


entered the roomin the evening a shunned being, sinking beneath 
a blackened tame 
around his brow 


went forth with the halo ef innocence bearing 


us called up vivid nour memory by the sight of 


This scene 
the 


late a city, boasting 


lumn, upon the completion of which we cannot | utcongratu 


of so tow sinular embellishments, It was quar 


ried and finished by Messrs. Francis and James Kane, for the sum 
of six thousand dollars. We are tiformed that it would have been 
yet more expensive it a larger piece of solid stone could have been 
procured 

We are interrupted by a rush of people through the street, and 
the ay proach of the volunteer companies ofthe “ Indesertbables.”” Quer 
distant readers must be informed that a large number of citizens 
have long cherished a dissatisfaction against the militia system; and 


repute, planned a parade with every con 
And here they are—and 


in order to bring it inte « 





trivance calculated to render it ridiculous 


suc ha medley of grote aque ind monstrous shapes we have never 


seen even ina fevertsh dream. Some ‘Turks, and some Persians 


Amazonian, and there a hero that 
Knickerbocker 


if he could “knock down an ox 


ne in the disguise of an 
Von Poftlenburgh 
and] oking is 


Here ts « 


struts like in with a chapeau 


bras a yard square 
with his fist, and pick his teeth with its horns.” They put us in 
W huskers 


appear to be the favorite species of em 
at 


mind of a set of common men seen through a prism, 
and red noses, 


Bardolt 


mustachios 


bellishinent Pistol, and Bombastes Furtose, meet us 


every glance. On one of their banners is inseribed, Soldiers in 
peace—citizens in War A sturdy hero has slung over his shoulder 
i dead racoon with the motto, “ We came—we saw—we conquer 


ind another carries an unfortanate little pig, and on his im 


ed; 
mense hatis chalked, “ We have met the enemy and they are ours 
whitewashed, and the white men painted Various 
most ludicrous gravity 
A 
great diflerence of opinion exists respecting the propriety of thin 
method o "Thev them- 


elves assert that it is their only means of expressing their sentiments 


Negroes were 


but all behaved with order and the 


A large crowd honored this display with signs of approbation 
f proceeding on the part of our young men 


upon a subject nearly connected with their interest, and attracting 
towards it the general attention of the people and legislature of the 
state. If we understand their objections, they arise, not solely from 
the idea that the system is burdensome, but that it is also unequal 
as several classes of society are exempt from duty, which falls heavily 
Phe fantastic parade has attracted general 


upon the poor laborers 
It may at all events lead 


It was twelve at night when, || a modification more agreeable to all parties 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


LINES TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Youn in heart, of spirit tree, 
Life is opening bright to thee, 

And no cloud of care is drawn 
O'er its morning's purple dawn; 
Whule for thee the fairy, hope 
Strews with flowers the future's slope 
And thy parents’ hearts intent, 
Watch thy youth's development 
Theretore, in thy favor'd prime 
Hoard each fleeting gem of time; 
Pluck from knowledge every flower, 
Talk with wisdom hour by hour; 
That thy after years may bx 

tright as hope now offers thee, 

And the name thy manhood bears 
Rich repay thy parents’ cares 


Inreuis Al, EQUALITY IN THE SEX This 


isa doctrine of modern date; and like many others 
of the present age, is much more talked of than un 
derstood The thet that all the 
opinion which exists on this subject 
that t! 


is, we believe 
ditference of 
or not knowing ore 


is well 


irises from lorgetting 


discrete is continudedus 


| heat 


moevery th 
Lig 
equ ally 


oft 


are mg 


degrees ht an may be, and doubtless 


ire perteet in themselves, and equally 


capable fulfilling the purposes of their creation 


So are eagles and doves, oaks and cedars, ar and 
water, and soon ad infin Dake, tor instance 
those two well known faculties of the Furman mind 
the understanding and the will, er thought and 
affection. "They may be equal in pertection—the 
one may be elevated to the wisdom of an angel, the 
other to a seraphic ferver—vet, still, the orginal 
distinction exists, and must existto eternity. Thus 
it is with the sexes | have never vet seen a littl 
boy evinee the slightest inclination to nurse a doll 


with ly nbbons, though con 


k himself 


surround 


or det 


stantly ed by sisters who, at a similar 


age seldom display an 


amusements 


immortal Milton thought 
following 


The 


we do on this head, when he wrote the 
lines on the first pair 
Though bet! 
t equal seemed 


os thei SON Ne 


Not equal 


For contemplation he, and valor formes 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace 
He for God oniy, she tor God in Atm 


Ai —Franklin informs his sen, 
that had he ope ned a 
at a certain period, he might have made a 


Would 
likely to succeed 


rHINATNG 
swimming school” in Eng 
land 
tw 


not a as 


at the 


fortune thinking school 


present time, in this city 


Hlow much better writers might we have, if every 
seribbler had learned how to think ! Many persons 
been thinking, when 
gilded 


insects that are seldom 


doubtless imagine they have 


they have only been chasing buttertles 


through their weedy brains 


caught alive, and which prove to be worse than 
useless when thew are A worthy teacher of this 
city lately rebuked an idle pupil for neglecting his 
allotted exereise in composition; the delinquent 


having presented, mstead of the expected essay. a 


small strip of paper, contaming these words only 


sir, l cannot think of anv thing to write The 
teacher sternly replied, “Instead of thinking what 
to write, sir, vou should write what vou think 
So TL did, sir.” replied the bey it is on that 
paper Which was right’ 
AN EX AMA ‘, PY A pl ART TOVER 
Oh woman! thou art made of change, 
Be thou or man! or mother; 
For ere the tongue can call thee 
Presto! thou art anofhe 
De M TT The doctor was alwavs iv 
structive, and, at times, highly humerous, im his 


observations to the evening guests who enjoved the 
privilege of attending his ifione On one 
peated the following impromptu — it 


he had just 


oceasion, he re 


was addressed toa lady from whom 


inclination for any other) received a fine preparation of the Paradisea Apoda 


e 
as 


| doubt 


said the gallant philosopher, “ this 
If 


the curiosity of woman lost us the garden, she has 


Gentlemen,” 
is the way | pay a lady fora bird of paradise 


now made some atonement by preserving one of its 





feathered tenants for our gratification.” | 
When ancient artists gallantly intent, j 

Resolved the goddesse mplment, 
They strove the pout of elegance to hit, 
And give to each a contribution fit 
They placed with June f exalted views 
The stately peacock, with his gorgeous hues 
The atte ow! discreet Minerva took, ij 
That mir ! wisdom with hes solema look 
On Venus they bestowed the gentle dove, 
The neat and proper attribute of ve | 
A modern bard, when asked what f ered kind 
Should to the ace plished Jutra be signed 
Answered, wi prowmptness and deciston mice 
That s must be the B t Paradis 


as well as 


Tr 


beauty, 


ru.—Truth is of so great a value 
that both for its use 
it should ever be disregarded 


and its ornament it is 


strange Yet many 


beliewe they are not guilty of uttering falsehoods, 


0 as they do not say that in words which 


long 
be 


1 bold-faced liar te one 


nay flatly contradicted. For my part, | prefer 


who, under the mask of 


veracity, and without violating the letter of truth, 


ivails himself of looks, shrugs, invendoes, or even 


stlenee, in order to convey, or to permit erroneous 
impressions in others The one is soon detected 
amd iy be guarded wainst; the other, under the 
Isgnise of virtue, can do infinite nuschiefl If a 
rsehoad appears detestable in a man, how much 
ore so is it disgusting in a female! No beauty 


r accomplishments can counteract the disagreea 
The 
from 


” , 
eects of such a disposition soul of a 


ensitive and honest man recoils mingling 


itself with that of one capable of so groveling an 


wt There is a positive pleasure in knowing that 
ependence may be placed on what you hear; and 
| contess lean searcely retrain from awarding full 
redit to the assertion of any of my friends, until 


admit of further 


It a lady could conceive wh 


their fault becomes t 


giaring to 


at a difficulty 


there is in convincing one’s self that what she de- 
clares with a grave face has no foundation in reality 
and also what an unnatural creature she appears, 
when once detected in an untruth, | should think 
that, be fear alone 
would be sufficient to prevent her from ever pol 


however she might inclined, 


j luting her pretty lips with that which has the 


power to cover her whole person, in the eyes of 
others, with shame and degradation 


LINES TO A VOUNG LADY, 
AFPTTR ANA IDENT 
For thee, the sympathizing tear 
Dear Jane I cannot shed, 
Though rudely trom thy room were torn 
Thy toilet, cap, and bed; 
For, sure the lot's not passing hard, 
The laughing fates ex 
That she wl usand hearts 


Should suffer trom one’fame 


. ovens 
so utterly ridiculous as a man 
to « 


AL PIRE IN He HAMPER 


iim 
0 fires a the 


There is not in all nature any thing 


so much in love as 


not to be able onceal wt from the rest of the 


company Not only is he ridiculous, but, in time, 


he 


nent and tiresome as he was at first laughable. 


und is as unperts 


He 


either extremely happy, or wonderfully 


gets to be a regular nuisance, 


Is alw ivs 


wretched, without anv apparent cause “his class 


vive their fortunes for a curl of 
her shoe 


inds in the world 


of love rs, who would 


their mistress’s hair, or a piece of string 
vy make the wi 


general] rst hus 


PPiC AM 


EPICUREAN 


If life be a dream, as the moralist sings 
Let us wake not 


For, surely the esse 


usion— 
rings 


tis Wisk 8 com 


ce of hay 


From the dreamer’s continued Ulusion 























